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MR. EDEN 


HE story of the three historic conferences in the Middle East— 
T in Cairo, in Teheran and in Cairo again—lost none of its 
impressiveness as told by Mr. Eden in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday. It involved no light physical strain fur the British Prime 
Minister and the American President, fresh from a conference with 
the Generalissimo of China, to journey on from Egypt to Iran 
to visit the head of the Soviet Union, and back again for other 
talks with the President of the Turkish Republic. For German 
propaganda these events have been regarded as a grand display oi 
movements and words designed to startle and frighten ; as described 
and interpreted by Mr. Eden they are the prelude of actions which 
will take place on many fields of battle, and soon. He affirms that 
the first result of the meeting at Teheran will be that the war will 
be shortened. That result will be achieved because every plan that 
each had worked on separately is now complete and concerted ; the 
attacks by all the Allies against Germany in all spheres of war are 
to proceed as combined operations timed for appointed dates. And 
Mr. Eden wove the stories of these three conferences into a single 
story in which two wars were seen in perspective—the war against 
Germany and that against Japan. He insisted once again that we 
are as deeply committed to the conquest of Japan as to the destruction 
of Hitlerism in Europe; and not merely by the fact that we are 
pledged to fight side by side with the United States till Pearl 
Harbour is avenged, but because an aggressive Japan is a menace 
to the security of the British Commonwealth—Britain will not be 
more backward to stand by Australia and New Zealand than they 
were to stand by us. The first Cairo Conference laid the plans for 
the fight-to-a-finish with Japan. The Teheran Conference planned 
the knock-out blows on Germany. The second Cairo Conference 
brought agreement on the undisclosed part Turkey is to play. The 
plans have yet to be carried out. Mr. Eden did not neglect to 
emphasise the sternness of the conflict that lies ahead. 

But these conferences and Mr. Eden’s speech concerned 
peace as well as war. Our own Prime Minister and General 
Chiang Kai-shek, with their so different backgrounds, spoke, 
as the Foreign Secretary put it, the same language of 
determination and readily understood each other; and M<r. 
Eden’s personal conversations with the Generalissimo’s _ staff 
convinced him of the desire of the Chinese for political co- 
operation after the war. He was equally emphatic in stating his 


confidence that the Teheran meeting had strengthened the under- 
standing between Russia, Britain and the United States, and made 
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him certain, as he could not have been certain before, that the 
foundations have been laid for co-operation in creating an inter- 
national order after military victory has been won. Yet Mr. Edea 
was careful to show that the future is not the concern of the four 
Great Powers alone. He obviously could not say much about the 
conversations with Turkey, but what he did say was reassuring. 
Emphasising the fact that the Allies are interested in a conciliatory 
solution of the problem in the Lebanon, he paid a tribute to the 
people of France, and expressed his conviction that they would 
recover from the blows they have suffered. Doubtless Mr. Eden is 
not less conscious than General Smuts himself of the duty of leader- 
ship laid upon Britain, America and Russia ; but he is aware of the 
necessity of widening the picture, and insists on the part that has 
to be played by each and all of the United Nations. 


The Russo-Czech Alliance 


The treaty between the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia has 
been long ready for signature, and it is satisfactory that it has been 
signed at last. Neither of the two contracting parties was responsible 
for the delay, and it is hard to think the obstacles raised in other 
quarters were justified. As for the contents of the treaty, they are 
immune from criticism, at any rate in this country, for they follow 
precisely the lines of the treaty contracted between Great Britain 
and Russia in May, 1942. The essence of the agreement is that the 
two countries undertake to co-operate in war, and for at least twenty 
years after the conclusion of the war, on a basis of non-aggression 
towards one another, and mutual assistance if necessary against 
Germany and her satellites. Such a treaty is clearly an element of 
stability in Eastern Europe ; it obviously strengthens Czechoslovakia 
to be certain of Russia’s unconditional support—the pre-war Russo- 
Czechoslovak treaty only became operative if France went to war 
in defence of Czechoslovakia—and it is hardly less important for 
Russia that the States to the west of her should be closely ‘bound 
to her as barriers against any future German aggression. That con- 
cerns other States than Czechoslovakia—in particular Poland—and 
the new treaty deliberately and intentionally leaves room for further 
adhesions. There is a door open here which must not be shut. 
Just how wide open it is can only be discovered by exploration, 
and it is unfortunate that diplomatic relations between Russia and 
Poland are at present suspended. But diplomatic relations between 
Poland and Czechoslovakia are not, and a third party contemplat- 
ing association with the treaty can as well open negotiations with one 
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of the two original signatories as the other. At the same time, it is 
no use ignoring difficulties. The question of Poland’s castern 
frontier would have to be decided before Poland could become a 
party to the new treaty, and it may well be best that that question 
should remain in abeyance for a little longer. 


The Divided Yugoslavs 
Though little progress has been made towards clearing up the 
misunderstandings among the Yugoslavs, it is evident that a great 


advance has been registered towards Anglo-Russian agreement on 
the 


a Balkan policy. Mr. Eden’s statement in the House on 
Russian decision to send an official military mission to the 
Partisans supports this view. At the same time the Foreign 


Secretary reaffirmed the British attitude to the question of recogni- 
tion of any particular Yugoslav group by saying that “it is up to 
the Yugoslav people as soon as their country is liberated to choose 
freely the form of government they prefer.” The Yugoslav situation 
is still obscure, and it is sometimes forgotten, even by sections of 
the British Press, that most of their information about the Partisans 
is obtained from the “ Free Yugoslav Radio,” a source which until 
very recently operated many miles from Jajce, the Partisan centre, 
and that this source has been proved to be more anxious for pro- 
paganda effect than for disseminating genuine facts. In this com- 
plicated situation it must also be admitted that, whatever our opinion 
of the Yugoslav Government in Cairo, its complaint that it has not 
been allowed to get in touch with its own people by radio naturally 
makes the Yugo#favs very cynical about the talk of a “free choice” 
for their people at home. And while all this talk is going on, the 
Germans are doing their best to wipe out the Partisans. One person 
for whom general sympathy will be felt in his difficult situation is 
the young King Peter. Mr. Eden’s references to him in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday were deservedly applauded. 


India in the World 

Sir George Schuster did well to develop before the East India 
Association on Monday the thesis he expounded recently in these 
columns regarding the place of India in the post-war world, for 
it is plain that what has been too generally regarded as a purely 
Indian problem—that of autonomy or independence—is in fact part 
of something far larger. Security is for every country an issue that 
cannot be burked. However effective the future international 
authority, or regional associations under the general aegis of that 
authority, may be, every country that requires security must make 
its due contribution to the establishment and maintenance of that 
security. India’s security has been guaranteed in the past primarily 
by the British Navy and secondarily by a British army. What, if 
India claims and acquires complete independence, is to take their 
place? If that question is faced squarely, the case for some con- 
tinuance of friendly association between India and the rest of the 
British Commonwealth seems conclusive in India’s own interest. 
One arrangement obviously desirable is the establishment of sea 
and air bases for the Royal Navy and the R.A.F. for the defence 
of India on the same conditions as have permitted the establishment 
of American naval bases in many British dependencies. As Lord 
Hailey put it in a happy phrase at Monday’s meeting, this is a 
policy of “co-operation without tears.” It is to be hoped that it 
will be studied as a practical proposition in India as well as here. 


Mr. Curtin and the Empire 


Mr. Curtin, the Australian Prime Minister, has returned to the 
question of improving the machinery of co-operation within the 
British Commonwealth—a matter in which there is no difference 
of purpose, but only as between the desirability and the danger of 
formal ties. Mr. Curtin insists on the full sovereignty of the 
Dominions. On the other hand, he does not believe that 
unity can be achieved unless it is very carefully concerted— 
and it must be remembered that for a Dominion Premier it will 
not always be enough to have been consulted beforehand when 
a decision of policy is to be taken ; he will want to have been aware 
of all that went before, stage by stage, so that he may have lent a 
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hand in determining the premises as well as in agreeing to decisions 
arising out of them. There will be general agreement with his 
proposal outlined some time ago for full and continucus con- 
sultation, and also with his suggestion, made last Tuesday, that there 
should be conferences of Prime Ministers, and of other Ministers, 
held as frequently as possible. But, from the nature of Ministerial 
duties, such conferences cannot be very frequent; it would be 
possible, no doubt, to establish a Standing Committee of the 
Imperial Conference toesit permanently, consisting of the Dominions 
Secretary and the High Commissioners in London, with the Prime 
Minister or his deputy in the chair. In fact, mechinery very much 
like this, initiated by Mr. Eden, does already exist; and the daily 
meetings between the Dominions Secretary and the High Com- 
missioners are now attended also by a member of the Foreign 
Office staff. It may be found, then, that much has already been 
done to meet Mr. Curtin’s wishes, and more can be done when the 
war is over. But there is not much evidence that Mr. Curtin’s 
desire for changes in Commonwealth relations is felt by Canada 
and South Africa. 


The League in Being 

The meeting of the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office in London this week is an event of some importance, for it 
represents a continuity which may yet prove very serviceable. The 
war has necessarily interrupted much of the ordinary work of the 
League of Nations ; but much, on the other hand, including that of 
the Economic and Financial Section, has gone on. That it has been 
transferred temporarily to the other side of the Atlantic is gn 
advantage as well as a disadvantage. The International Labour 
Office has been ceaselessly and profitably active, and a very valuable 
recent result of its labours is the publication of a volume containing 
what is probably fuller and more accurate information than is 
obtainable anywhere else on Europe’s displaced populations. The 
I.L.O. is in a position to co-operate effectively with the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Organisation, and its Acting Direc- 
tor, Mr. E. J. Phelan, was by special invitation present at the recent 
U.N.R.R.A. Conference. This week’s meeting, to which Great 
Britain and the United States are sending full delegations, is the 
prelude to greater activity, for it will fix the agenda, time and place 
of the next International Labour Conference. That conference 
cannot by statute be held earlier than four months after the meeting 
of the Governing Body. It will probably take place in April. 


Educating the Citizen 

The appointment of Mr. Philip Morris, till now Director of 
Education for Kent, as Director-General of Army Education, will] be 
welcomed by all educationists ; it would be welcomed by a much 
wider public if they appreciated the reputation which Mr. Morris 
has won as an adminitrater. In fact, of course, the appointment 
should have been made two years ago. During the early years of 
the war the late General Willans held the combined post of Director 
of Welfare and Education. More recently Mr. W. E. Williams 
has been directing A.B.C.A. (Army Bureau of Current Affairs) and 
Mr. Bickersteth has organised a broader system known as B.W.P. 
(British Way and Purpose). An immense amount of good work 
has been done in training units at home and overseas, as well as in 
hospitals and State units. The universities have co-operated freely, 
and thousands of lectures, brains-trusts and short courses have been 
held for men and women. New techniques of teaching have been 
stimulated, quiet rooms have been provided where books, pictures 
and gramophone records can be found. What has been lacking 
is first-class administration by a man who is familiar with the rich 
resources of our bewildering education machine. Mr. Morris 
comes at the opportune moment. His task is to bridge the gap 
between war and peace ; he must see the soldier as a future civilian, 
help to supply vocational training and to select potential teachers. 
He must be in close liaison with Lord Hankey’s Committee, which 
is surveying the needs of post-war professions. His presence in 
this key position should help Mr. Butler to establish a closer 
link between general education, adult education, and the whole 
field of technical and professional training. 
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THE SCHOOLS AND THE NATION 


HE first stone in the fabric of a reconstructed Britain, and in 

some respects the most important, is being laid this week, 
in the production by the President of the Board of Education of a 
Bill which, if its fortunes are what they should be, will set his name 
beside Forster’s and Fisher’s among the architects of a national 
educational system. Reconstruction is in the air, and so it should 
be. There is considerable dissatisfaction with the Government’s 
failure to reach a decision on a number of vital questions in that 
field, and so there should be. Hope and confidence have been 
aroused by the appointment of Lord Woolton to the post of 
Minister of Reconstruction, and so they should be ; though no one 
knows better than Lord Woolton himself how quickly that confi- 
dence will be forfeited if he fails to justify himself in the eyes of a 
rightly vigilant, and at this time of day rightly impatient, public. 
Meanwhile Mr. Butler’s long period of preparation is over, and his 
Bill is ready. The procedure he has followed was wise. The issue 
five months ago of a White Paper explaining the fundamental 
principles of the coming Bill was a bold step, for it gave the 
opposition, if opposition there was to be, ample time to organise. 
But Mr. Butler’s courage was justified. Criticism there has been. 
Criticism indeed was no doubt desired, for not even the President 
of the Board of Education believes that all wisdom resides in his 
Department. But in the main the criticism has been constructive, 
and the proposals have attracted a solid phalanx of support which 
should enable all attack on the principles, as distinct from the 
details, of the Bill to be successfully resisted. 


Those principles have now been familiar for several months. A 
cohesive system of national education is planned, on the foundations 
that have served reasonably well for a generation, covering the 
child’s life from the age of two to at least eighteen, so far as formal 
compulsory education is concerned, with provision, not perhaps 
fully adequate, for adult education after that. The whole of the 
education, moreover, will be free, in the nursery schools, in the 
primary schools which will deal with the children up to eleven, in 
the secondary schools of three types, grammar, modern and 
technical, which will carry on the work to fifteen, and it may be 
hoped soon sixteen, and in the young people’s colleges for boys 
and girls between fifteen and eighteen. All this is right and wise, 
but it is not on the purely educational side that Mr. Butler has had 
to face and solve his principal problems. The religious issue has 
bedevilled English education certainly since the Balfour Bill of 
1902, with its “ passive resistance” sequel, and to some extent 
earlier. The difficulties of the situation are not to be underrated. 
Education in England (Scotland has had its own problems and has 
solved some of them better) owed more, down at any rate to 
1870, to the Churches than to the State, and it was reasonable 
that the bodies which supplied the secular teaching should provide 
the religious teaching that seemed to them right. When a national 
system was set up the situation was obviously different, and the 
attempt to find a general basis of religious teaching in the publicly- 
provided schools found expression with reasonable success in the 
Cowper-Temple clause. Now the system is to become much more 
national, for the demands for the raising of the structural standards 
of schools will be such that many denominational schools will be 
unable to satisfy them and will transfer their responsibilities to the 
Local Education Authority. Not all the schools will be trans- 
ferred. Uniformity is not attained ; the dual system still remains. 
It is seen in its most unfortunate form in the single-school area, 
when the only school available is owned and carried on by a 
religious denomination of which many of the children’s parents 


may not be members. That must be left for the moment. If 
Mr. Butler had attempted more he would have run a serious risk 
of achieving less. 

As it is, the religious difficulty has been largely exorcised. That 
might have been done in two ways—by banishing religion from the 
schools altogether or by finding some common form of religious 
observance and religious teaching which the great majority of 
the Christian Churches, even if it represented less than a hundred 
per cent. of their desires, could unhesitatingly approve. Much is 
owed to the broad spirit of tolerance manifested by the religious 
leaders in this matter. If they had clung unyieldingly to their old 
positions the new Education Bill would have broken down. The 
work of conciliation has been greatly helped by the experience of 
religious unity and understanding in the primary schools of the 
country in the last few-years. The “corporate act of worship” 
with which the school day begins has presented no difficulties, 
and in county after county where an “agreed syllabus” of 
religious instruction has been adopted, as it now has over most of 
the country, it has worked uniformly well. It would be a dee 
reproach to the organised Christianity of this country if those who 
profess it set denominationalism above the supreme allegiance which 
members of all Churches must acknowledge. That, most for- 
tunately, is not happening. The situation has rarely been better 
stated than in an admirable letter by the Bishop of Wakefield in 
Tuesday’s Times. For many years, writes Dr. Hone, there has 
been a most welcome increase in good will and understanding 
between all parties concerned, and he adds that both Church 
parents and Free Church parents desire the children to have 
Christian teaching, but in this and* other subjects they leave the 
methods of teaching to the teachers and those in authority. That 
fact, and there is no doubt that it is a fact, throws an immense 
responsibility on the teachers in every grade of school. In numbers 
they must for some time be deficient. That, as well as shortage 
of accommodation, precludes the immediate raising of the leaving- 
age to sixteen. But provision is to be made for the training of the 
many men and women who will be disposed to take up teaching 
on demobilisation from the Services. Their profession is one of 
supreme national importance, and it should be given the status, as 
well as the material recompenses, it deserves. 

The Bill which Mr. Butler is to introduce in the House of 
Commons has a direct relation to the problems of reconstruction 
which Lord Woolton was discussing last week in the House of 
Lords. In the course of the debate in that House Lord Elton made 
the sound observation that with all our concentration on social 
security schemes we should not lose sight of the fact that the 
formation of character was at least as important as material welfare. 
It is, and the two are, or should be, closely associated. If democracy 
in these islands is to survive, the great schemes of reconstruction 
in prospect must be scrutinised, criticised and carried through to 
fruition by an educated population, educated, moreover, not merely 
in the elements (or more) of history and geography and economics, 
but, what is more important, in a right assessment of values. Lord 
Woolton, in the debate referred to, accepted from Lord Elton, as 
the definition of the common aim, the restoration of a land in which 
families could live together in happiness and contentment in a 
sense of security. Without accepting that as comprehensive we 
can accept it so far as it goes. It implies all the aims that have 
been crystallised into slogans—Food, Homes, Work—Freedom of 
Worship, Freedom of Speech, Freedom from Fear and Freedom 
from Want. This is a long-term programme. A beginning can 
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be made now, and must be. But it will still be in full progress when 
the children brought up under Mr. Butler's new educational system 
are beginning to pass out from the schools into the larger world. 
What principles and convictions will they carry with them? Will 
they attach value to principles and convictions at all? Will they 
have been taught to realise that duties are more important than 
rights and that to give can be intrinsically more satisfying than to 
receive? And that this is true not only in the life and contacts of 
individuals but in conflicts of interest between sections and Classes? 
We are going to have something much nearer to a common school- 
system than we have ever had before. Class-distinctions in the 
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schools are rapidly diminishing. Opportunity is becoming general. 
The obstacles to the creation of a close-knit community grow fewer. 
All that is welcome and hopeful ; but head as well as heart must 
go to the making of the second half of the twentieth century. All 
the questions that are before the country today, the localisation of 
industry, the preservation of the countryside, the acquisition of 
land for the public good, the suppression of selfish profiteering, the 
creation of a system of social security, are matters on which an 
enlightened Government needs imperatively the support of an 
instructed electorate. In the combination of what Mr. Butler and 
Lord Woolton typify lies our salvation. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


N one of their sillier moments the Gallup poll people lately 

tried to discover what proportion of the inhabitants of this coun- 
try believe the talk about a German secret weapon to be bluff; it 
was announced that 59 per cent. held that confident and comfortable 
cenv.cuon. Now it is highly improbable that as many as one 
person out of a thousand interrogated on this subject had, or could 
have, any solid basis for an opinion one way or the other. A good 
deal is known about the secret weapon, or weapons, in official circles, 
but next to nothing reliable outside them. And the officials, while 
knowing that devices of serious potentiality exist, cannot decide what 
prospect there is that performance will equal the predictions. It is 
by no means inconceivable that some form of rocket-gun on the 
French coast might be able to throw high explosives as far as 
London, and that does not exhaust the possibilities of what Mr. 
Churchill went out of his way to refer to at the Mansion House 
as “new forms of attack on this island.” There is no occasion for 
undue alarm, and German designs have been effectively enough 
frustrated by our fighting Services before this. But to proclaim 


that the German talk of secret weapons is mere bluff can be 
mischievous as well as foolish» It is not mere bluff. 
* * os * 


The campaign of the Lord’s Day Observance Society is getting 
beyond a joke. The question whether the opening of ordinary 
commercial theatres on Sunday should be permissible may be argu- 
able, but to deprive the troops of Sunday entertainments for which 
a charge is to be made, and this in the name of religion, is to 
bring the name of religion into disrepute and undo half the work 
that Army and Navy and R.A.F. chaplains are trying to do. There 
is a very great deal to be said for differentiating Sunday from other 
days of the week, not merely by the cessation of ordinary work. 
But if there is to be any virtue in that, it must be because 
individuals choose so to differentiate it. For people who believe, 
on grounds of religion, in keeping Sunday in a particular way, to 
iry to impose that particular way on people who feel no religious 
compulsion in the matter at all is the imposition of the tyranny of a 
minority on a majority. If, as appears to be the case, some ancient 
Act of Parliament enables the Lord’s Day Observance Society to 
interpose an effective veto, the sooner a one-clause Bill depriving 
them of the power is brought in and carried the better. It is not 
imaginable that it would meet with serious opposition. 

* . * * 

After being periodically alarmed by descriptions of the state of 
the country, when a falling, or nearly falling, population has been 
actually falling for a few decades more, we are now assured that 
the decadence will be qualitative as well as quantitative. The 
Eugenics Society has been told by Surgeon-Commander J. A. Fraser 
Roberts, F.R.S., that the most intelligent members of the com- 
munity have only a third of the number of children born to the 
least intelligent. This is an interesting and importani statement, but 
it prompts at least two questions. How are the intelligent members 
of the community thus ticketed and labelled? And is heredity 
sO unerring that no fool is ever born of intelligent persons and ro 
genius of commonplace parents? (Was Sir Isaac Newton’s father— 
a farmer—intellectually outstanding?) I should have thought that 
both constantly happened—so ccnstantly as to vitiate any sweeping 





statement on the subject. Intelligence, moreover, can surely be 
developed to some extent by education. To put it another way, 
under a defective system of education a great deal of latent in- 
telligence will never come to light or find an outlet. That is one 
of the reasons why Mr. Butler’s new Bill is so welcome. 

7. * * * 

Quite apart from any ethical or sentimental feelings:akout bomb- 
ing German cities, I find it hard to believe that (except as a deliberate 
war of nerves, and it seems not to be that) any good purpose is served 
by loud proclamations of Allied intentions to bomb Germany cease- 
lessly by day and night. General Arnold, head of the American 
Force, has just been saying something to that effect—at a moment 
when weather conditions have prevented any major night attack on 
Germany for more than ten days. There may be some new 
devices in prospect which will ‘enable weather conditions to be 
ignored, but I know of no sign of that if reasonable regard is to be 
had for the safety of crews. For the rest of the: winter months 
regular bombing of Germany every day and every night seems most 
improbable, but there will be quite enough, even with unavoidable 
intervals, to reduce German output of war material a great deal 
further—and to provide orators with a sufficient text. 

* * * * 

The deputation that went to the Minister of Health this week 
to urge him to organise a service of Home Helps was very oppor- 
tune. The plight of some households in these days in the event of 
serious illness or death can be very serious. I have just heard, for 
example, of a case in which a wife has died of influenza after a 
brief illness, leaving a baby of a few months, a child of three, and a 
husband who, of course, has his professional work all day. Such 
households have to be run under present conditions with no adequate 
outside help, or none at all, and an emergency finds them resource- 
less. But the W.V.S. and the Employment Exchanges are more 
helpful in such crises than is always realised. 

* * * * 

I am besought rather earnestly to protest against the term “ Prime 
Minister Churchill,” used in a recent official communiqué from 
Cairo. On the whole, I feel it is a case for the open mind. I 
dislike the appellation, but we live in a world of appellations. With 
Mr. Roosevelt referred to naturally as President, and Mr. Stalin 
as Marshal, the framer of the communiqué, I suppose, thought that 
symmetry required something before Mr. Churchill’s mame. Mr. 
Churchill himselt once told the House of Commons that Mr. Stalin, 
before he became Marshal, preferred to be spoken of as Premier 
Stalin. “Prime Minister Churchill” has a transatlantic ring, and 
if our Allies like it that way we can take it—even if we don’t much 
like it ourselves. 

* * * * 

My suggestions regarding Hitler’s future have elicited the fol- 
lowing instructive comment: “The drawback to keeping Hitler 
a prisoner in the Andamans is that he might escape. (There were 
no aeroplanes or submarines in Napoleon’s day.) Or he might 
develop thrombo-phlebitis and be released on the recommendation 
of five doctors. But he will probably end his days peacefully in a 
cosy villa of 40 rooms somewhere in Eire or Spain.” 

JANUS. 
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MANSTEIN’S COUNTER-OFFENSIVE 


By STRATEGICUS 


HEN it.is possible to look back upon the war in Europe, it 

may be found that che defeat of the remarkable counter-offen- 
sive which Manstein has been conducting against Vatutin’s advance 
from Kiev has played a completely decisive part. It will be remem- 
bered that throughout the Russian offensive the German southern 
commander has been driven to batten up one sector by material 
taken from another. It can be recognised that the choice, granting 
the compulsion to make one, has on the whole been good. But it is 
equally obvious that the Russian thrust about Kremenchug, taken 
with the blow of Tolbukhin below Zaporozhe, brought the possibility 
of disaster a stage nearer than ever before since Stalingrad. Manstein 
countered with the fierce and prolonged attack north of Krivoi Rog. 
This attack relieved the force in the eastern bend of the river from 
its immediate peril; but, as the sequel showed, the concentraticn 
about Krivoi Rog weakened the defence on the Kiev front, and on 
November 6th Vatutin, neatly cutting the northern and western 
communications, entered the Ukranian capital. 

It seems certain that Manstein had kept in hand about Kiev a 
considerable armoured force ; but the energy and skill of Vatutin’s 
thrust placed him in a bad tactical position, and his concentration 
was not strong enough either to resist or counter the Russian blow. 
But he saw that he might well make a virtue of necessity. Driven 
to draw off towards the south-west and west, he deliberately con- 
nived at the exploitation of Vatutin’s success towards the west. He 
dare not permit it to develop towards the south-west, since that 
way lay the Odessa railway and the prospect of his forces farther 
east being cut off completely. There was a broad analogy betweea 
the position at that moment and the situation that developed after 
the counter-attack at Stalingrad. There, of course, the ’Germans 
were concentrated across the river, whereas here they were in the 
bend of the Dnieper. Nevertheless, if we take the Kremenchug thrust 
for the movement through Serafimovich and the Kiev advance for 
the Middle Don offensive, there was a roughly similar position. 
The ‘Serafimovich attack cut off Stalingrad, with the assistance of 
the southern blow, and the Middle Don offensive removed all possi- 
bility of relief from the west. 

Manstein determined to allow the advance through: Kiev to 
develop towards the west, so that he would find the conditions 
favourable to a real counter-offensive. He did not wish merely to 
check the Russian offensive. His aim was much more ambitious. 
It was to break through, recover Kiev, take the Kremenchug thrust 
from the rear and move northwards in the rear of the advance 
across the Dnieper and Pripet. What a prospect it was! If he 
were successful he might not only check the onset of the Russian 
winter offensive, but might even inflict on the Russian armies a 
defeat that would give the Wehrmacht a prolonged breathing-space. 
On the other hand, he risked a still strong armoured force, and 
might precipitate the immediate and deadly crisis that would spell 
either complete or partial disaster. 

Kiev fell on November 6th. The following day Fastov followed, 
and one of Vatutin’s columns moved towards the south-west towards 
the Bug and the Odessa railway. In a few days Manstein counter- 
attacked with sufficient force to shepherd the Russians away from 
this critical direction. In exactly a week from the fall of Kiev 
Zhitomir was taken, and the Russians had advanced some eighty-five 
miles in seven days. It was, perhaps, two days later, less than five 
weeks ago, that Manstein, marshalling his armoured force of eight 
Or ten divisions, struck against the western and southern fringe of 
the Russian advance. The counter-offensive was concentrated over 
a sector of little over twenty miles, and on November 17th the 
Russians saw the wisdom of readjusting their positions. Strong 
concentrations can count on securing initial successes, and Manstein 
had determined to exact full value for the expenditure of his force. 
The tactical position favoured him ; but it was noticeable that, from 
the first, Vatutin mét the challenge with skilful detachment. The 
very day that the first withdrawal was carried out he captured 


Korosten, an even more valuable junction than Zhitomir. Tie 
next day he struck north and took Ovruch. When, therefore, he 
evacuated Zhitomir on the rgth, less than a week from its capture, 
he was holding a most important strip of the German lateral com- 
munications. The success of Manstein at that moment can be 
gauged from the fact that, even a few days later, the counter-offensive 
did not extend beyond Chernyakhov, twelve miles north of Zhitomir. 
But on November 23rd Brusiloy began to appear in the com- 
muniqués. That small town lies some forty miles east of Zhitomir, 
and on that day the Russians withdrew again. Korosten suddenly 
entered the limelight on the 25th, and on the last day of the month 
it was announced that it had been evacuated. The counter-offensive 
had been running for about a fortnight. 

After this came a pause, and then Manstein resumed his attempt 
to sécure something more than a locai tactical success. Once again 
there was the familiar concentration of tanks and infantry ; but the 
place which figured in the communiqués was Chernyakhov, a singular 
area when both Zhitomir and Korosten had been evacuated. On 
December 7th Vatutin readjusted his positions again, and the next 
day it was stated that the area of assault was “north-east of 
Chernyakhov.” Again several places were abandoned by the 
Russians. Two days later Malin had sprung into the: limelight. 
This town, which lies just off the Korosten-Kiev railway, might well 
be described as “ north-east of Chernyakhov.” It is actually thirty- 
five miles distant. But the attacks south of Malin appeared to be 
unfruitful until the Russians evacuated Radomisl, and that seems 
to be the present end of the story. 

After just over four weeks’ heavy fighting Manstein has shorn off 
the western end of the Kiev bulge. With a certain poetic licence 
it might be said that the Germans had got half-way to Kiev, since 
Brusilov is about that distance from the capital. But, according to 
the correspondents, the Germans have lost in destroyed tanks up to 
about the equivalent of eight divisions, and, of course, they have 
lost otherwise very heavily. They have recovered Korosten, which 
is useful ; but the lateral line is still blocked. They might claim 
to have held up the development of the winter offensive for a few 
weeks ; but that is a doubtful contention, since the turn of the 
season would have imposed a check in any case. But what otherwise 
have they gained? They claim to have captured a considerable 
number of guns, but that means little. They have lost in the 
deterioration of the position about Gemel and Mogilev advantages 
that may be of great consequ2nce later on. A fresh Russian offensive ° 
is now reported from Nevel. And, worst of all, the communications 
in the bend of the Dnieper have deteriorated vitally. Znamenka has 
gone, and now Cherkassy. 

This last means, in effect, that a direct and immediate threat to 
Manstein’s right flank, operating against the Kiev salient, has been 
opened. Latent in the first moves across the river at Cherkassy, 
this has now matured. Whether the collapse of this extremely strong 
position has come because Manstein has now had to withdraw troops 
from it for the Kiev salient, or it has fallen owing to the prior with- 
drawal, cannot be said for certain. On general grounds it seems 
more likely that the “robbing Peter to pay Paul” has once again 

*proved unsatisfactory to both. It seems that, for the present at 
least, Manstein has been held in the Kiev bridgehead. The excellent 
Russian artillery has taken its toll, and it would be risky indeed to 
continue challenging it. If the offensive has been abandoned 
it can be seen that no glimpse of anything commensurate 
with the cost has yet appeared. If it should go farther it may 
fare worse. 

It is pertinent to point out here that the only feasible explanation 
of the German strategy is the resolve to fight as skilfully and parsi- 
moniously as possible a prolonged defensive against the Allies, 
inflicting upon them such losses that they will weary, and then 
launch a counter-offensive. Take this Manstein counter-offensive 
as a sample. Does it suggest the grasp and power to carry out that 
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strategy effectively? It seems rather a waste of effort, except on 
the understanding that Manstein was compelled to scrape together 
his reserves and attack to save himself from imminent disaster. He 
has gained a breathing-space at a stiff price. 

But in the end the counter-offensive is difficult to interpret. The 
Russians move westward at a rate of over twelve miles a day ; the 
Germans rejoin at less than a mile per day! The Russians seem 
to have stolen the pattern of Blitzkrieg from the inventors, who 
can no longer operate it. Dittmar has recently suggested that 
Hitler’s control of the German strategy can only be explained 
mystically. But if we were dealing with military control, instead of 
the direction of a demagogue, would it not appear that, now at least, 
Manstein has fallen back on holding the pivot that may permit him 
to withdraw his eastern troops to the Bug and ultimately to the 
Dniester? The original inspiration of the counter-offensive was 
entirely different. But pzrhaps somewhere about the end of the 
first week of this month, when Manstein drew his second breath, 
the purpose had perforce to be changed since the Cherkassy flank 
was beginning to waver. That would seem a rational explanation 
of a very great expenditure of force. 


MR. BUTLER’S BILL 


By SIR FRED CLARKE 


2 


IRROBABLY before these words appear the text of the new 
Education Bill will have been published. Something will 
have been gained by the delay in its appearance. On the one hand 
there is now a truer appreciation of the central importance of the 
educational plan in the whole programme of reconstruction. On 
the other hand there is less disposition to regard the passing of a 
“ good ”’ Bill as the end rather than as the beginning of a long-term 
national enterprise. Since, in the coming weeks, attention will 
necessarily be concentrated on the passage of the Bill through 
Parliament, it may be useful to emphasise the all-important distinction 
between that part of the enterprise which only a Parliamentary 
statute can provide for, and that part which must be left to other 
agencies. Nothing is gained by any attempt to assess the relative 
importance of the two sides of the partnership. But it is above 
al] things urgent to realise mow that effective partnership between 
Parliament and the other agencies is of the essence of the under- 
taking. The best informed opinion is to the effect that the programme 
outlined. in the White Paper, with all its unexpressed corollaries, 
and with reports like that of the McNair Committee still to come, 
calls for something like twenty-five years of hard work for its full 
realisation. 

Let us then glance for a moment at the several contributors who 
will have to play their part in a long-continued common effort. 
For education becomes meaningless, mechanical and _ ineffective, 
unless it is consciously felt to be a sustained effort of community, 
that must suffer inanition unless we are all alike unceasing con- 
tributors, each contriving to play his appropriate part. In no field 
of the national life can a vicious habit of looking to Government 
as the source of all good things prove so disastrous. 

First, then, we have Parliament, of which a further word in a 
moment.. Then come the administrative services, central and local. 
It is clear enough from the White Paper that no small part of the 
task will fall to them. Thirdly, we have the great body of the 
teachers and other trained professional officers who will be in action 
at the working-face. To ensure that there may not be wanting a 
supply of fit persons for this large army is the task of the McNair 
Committee and of the emergency organisation which the Board is 
now setting up. Fourthly, once the main structure has been settled, 
there will be wide scope for much activity of what may be called 
“free adjustment” by voluntary organisations and relatively in- 
dependent agencies. One thinks here of the Youth Services, the 
Churches, the public schools, and the universities. Finally, and all 
too little noticed, there is the part to be played by the nation as a 
whole, especially by the more fortunately placed sections of it. There 
is only too much truth in the view that however well Parliament, 
administrative services and teachers may do their share, there will 
be no great transforming effect unless some considerable changes 
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take place in prevailing social and intellectual attitudes. In the last 
resort it is the community itself, by the attitude it takes up, which 
will determine how fruitful the efforts of the more official agencies 
are to prove. What, for instance, shall we make of the new Modern 
School if the old damnosa hereditas of the “‘ elementary” tradition 
contrives to operate powerfully among influential sections of society ? 
And how can we best extract for the common advantage the rich 
values which are enshrined in the best of the public schools? It 
is not surprising that experienced observers should be uneasy on 
this head, doubtful of the final willingness of those concerned to 
face the cost in change of spirit and attitude and perhaps in sacrifice 
of some degree of privilege, when once the cost is fairly assessed. 

So much by way of necessary caution. The immediate urgency is, 
of course, the passage of the Bill, a Bill well thought-out and generously 
handled by Parliament to provide an adequate statutory framework 
within which all that is necessary can be done. The main danger 
is clear enough. It is that in the course of its passage the legislative 
part of the plan may become distorted by compromises which though 
unsound educationally and not arising from genuine educational 
motives, have to be made for political reasons. Something like this 
happened in 1902 and we have suffered bitterly from the consequences 
of it. Parliament has now a chance to prove what it has never proved 
convincingly yet, namely, that it can debate a great educational 
measure purely on its educational merits, refusing to allow itself to 
be deflected by considerations which, though politically significant 
are, educationally, at best irrelevant and at worst positively harmful. 
Surely we have had enough of subordination of the interests of the 
young to those of party. 

In particular there is the strongest of reasons to hope that the 
spirit of sectarian strife, which in the past has bedevilled so many 
hopeful prospects, has this time been effectively exorcised. Patient 
negotiation with the Churches has enabled the President to reach 
a compromise on the future of the denominational schools which 
has received weighty endorsement from representative Church 
leaders. The note sounded by such a declaration as that which 
appeared recently from the Anglitan Archbishops and the Free 
Church leaders is especially significant. Their over-riding motive 
is to save the main structure of the Bill, even at the cost of some 
denominational compromise, with all the details of which not every- 
one is completely satisfied. Recent testimony from the Bishop of 
Wakefield to the effect that, while parents generally are anxious to 
have Christian teaching for their children, they show a quite negligible 
concern over denominational differences, brings further corroboration 
for this attitude. 

The President of the Board has himself set an admirable example. 
He has kept his eye steadily on the ball all the time, has shown infinite 
patience and skill in the difficult and tricky preliminaries, and has 
deservedly won a public confidence which we trust that Parliament 
will recognise and vindicate by its handling of his Bill. On such 
questions as the reorganising of local authorities, the dual system, 
and the place of the public schools, there may arise strong temptation, 
in the present state of national and sectional temper, to allow party 
feeling or a nervous sense of sectional interest to corrupt the founts 
of pure educational zeal. It is to be hoped that all such temptations 
will be strongly resisted. 

There is now in the country a very large, well-informed and 
articulate body of opinion which is bent on securing the passage 
of a Bill that will leave intact all the essentials of a truly national 
structure. So we may be sure that irresponsible saboteurs will be 
held to account. It is the strategic core of the whole structure that 
must at all costs be preserved intact. There can be no doubt what 
this is. It consists of the plan for more generous, more equalised, 
better appointed, and well-differentiated provision for the education 
of adolescents from the age of eleven or twelve up to eighteen. It 
is by a sure instinct that the plan sets out from this central area 
and treats the remaining proposals as largely derivative from the 
necessities of it. So these same necessities must serve as the main 
touchstone to which amendments and alternative proposals are 
referred in order to gauge their effect. For only those who have 
had occasion to enquire rather deeply into the working of our edu- 
cational arrangements over the last forty years know the full story 
of the waste and injustice it has involved for masters of growing 
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youth and of the grievous national loss we have thus allowed our- 
selves, with culpable equanimity, to sustain. We cannot afford 
to continue it and no political pressures must be allowed to stand 
in the way of a complete and thorough remedying of it. 


Parliament will be concerned with some fundamental matters of 


re-definition, and the necessary administrat ve corollaries. It will 
have to take decisions on such burning questions as those of fees 
and the basic conditions of school government. Reorganisation of 
local administrative units and changes in the law of school attendance 
will also call for anxious thought, and perhaps most of all the adequate 
financing of the new plans will need prolonged consideration. 

But however well Parliament may do its job, it will prove all the 
less effective unless there is behind it a resolute nation, clearing up 
its own still confused mind on these great issues, discovering the 
real costs in changes of attitude and habit, and bracing itself to face 
them. For now is the time to rid ourselves once for all both of the 
double-mindedness which seeks an unavowed non-educational end 
behind a respectable facade of educational principle, and the paper- 
mindedness which confuses a neatly symmetrical White Paper or a 
nice blue-print Bill with the immensely difficult task of any practicable 
handling of English educational institutions. 


EQUALITY AND HIERARCHY 


By SIR HERBERT GRIERSON 


N a recent article Mr. C. S. Lewis raised questions on a 
reply to which a great deal depends for any right ordering of 
social and individual life, especially any solution of the problem 
raised so sharply of late of the relative claims of an authoritarian 
and a democratic society. Into the question of the Fall I shall 
not enter. Inthe absence of any historical evidence the position 
seems to be that the orthodox Christian must accept it on the 
authority of the Church, and less orthodox thinkers may do so as a 
possible explanation of the obvious fact that we are not what we 
ought to be. Vidzo meliora proboque, deteriora sequor. One 
legitimate inference from that fact is that no form of society will be 
perfect—authoritarian, aristocratic or democratic: Each will suffer 
from faults common to all and from some specific, peculiar to itself. 
It is Montesquieu, I think, who points out on what special virtue 
the security of each depends. 

What do we mean by saying that, all men are equal: “that all 
men are created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights ; that among these are Life, Liberty and 
the pursuit of Happiness”? No sane man has ever failed to recog- 
nise that men are unequal in physical strength, in mental ability, in 
moral excellence. But does superiority in these respects give any 
man or body of men a right to rule their fellow-men? I do not 
think so. It gives a claim to respect: and there is perhaps no better 
test of a civilisation, or the character of a people, than what qualities 
they in general show respect for. The Scotch are an equalitarianly- 
minded people. “A man’s a man for a’ that,” but for long they 
showed an unforced respect for intelligence, for ministers, doctors, 
even that now despised class, professors. The Irish have the same 
bent of mind, but have always respected holiness. The English, 
with their more hierarchical turn of mind, have perhaps made, as 
a German critic complained, the “gentleman” their too exclusive 
ideal, their ambition always to rise in the social scale, so that, e.g., 
our great London specialists have to be paid not only for their skill 
and learning, but for West-end houses and social ambitions. A friend 
of mine, after consulting London oculists, had occasion to try the 
great German, Pagenstecher. There were no footmen, &c., but one 
old woman who showed you into the waiting-room, and, however 
many were there, never forgot the order of arrival. He had no 
ambition to become a “gentleman” or a peer of the realm, but 
only to be a good oculist. 

Mr. Lewis complained that “ where men are forbidden to honour 
a king they honour millionaires, athletes or film-stars, &c.” I do 
not think the facts go necessarily together. The Byzantines 
respected the Emperor, revered him, and had a due respect for the 
hierarchy which Gibbon has described—the Illustrious, the Respect- 
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able, the Honourable, &c., but this did not prevent their having 
inwardly a perhaps sincerer admiration for a successful chariot- 
racer. In Spain, it would be the bull-fighter, the toreador, wha 
evoked a greater interest and respect than the absolute monarch, 
And, after all, respect for actors, film actors, and athletes is respect 
for persons who can do certain things exceptionally well, and seems 
to me infinitely superior to the respect for wealth as such or rank 
as such, a lord because he is a lord. If we are disposed to think 
the Americans have a too great respect for millionaires one should 
read the History of American Civiltsation, by Charles and Mary Beard, 
and one will see how a free people can fight its way through cor- 
ruptions and abuses, as it becomes aware of them, and reduce the 
power and the prestige of millionaires, despite even the complacency 
to wealth of Supreme Courts. There is, despite apparent turbulence 
and contempt for things not practical, a great deal of respect for 
ability and character in the States. 

But respect is one thing, the right to govern—authority—is another, 
Government has always rested on two things: force and consent ; 
force in the first place: “there is a sacred veil to be drawn over 
the beginnings of all Governments.” says Burke in the trial of 
Warren Hastings. Most Oriental Governments, and the latest 
authoritarian Governments in Europe, have made force their one 
weapon. Consent may be and has been supported by many 
adventitious circumstances—as belief in some divine right of kings, 
acquiescence in an established order, inability to see how things 


are to be changed, indifference to injustices that do not 
touch oneself. But ultimately the right to govern or exercise 
authority rests mot on the inherent right of classes or 


individuals to rule, but on the character of their rule, allowing 
that in many, perhaps most, States consent is partial, an 
acceptance of imperfect conditions for fear of incurring worse by 
rash changes. For as Burke again says: “It would be hard to 
point out any error more truly subversive of all the order and beauty, 
of all the peace and happiness of human society, than the position 
that any body of men have a right to make what laws they please, 
or that laws can derive any authority from their institution merely, 
and independent of, the quality of the subject-matter.” “In reality 
there are two, and only two, foundations of law (or ‘ authority ’), 
and they both of them are conditions without which nething can 
give it any force—I mean equity and utility. With respect to the 
former, it grows out of the great rule of equality which is grounded 
upon our common nature, and which Philo, with propriety and 
beauty, calls the mother of justice. . . . The other foundation of law, 
which is utility, must be understood, not of partial or limited, but 
of general and public utility, connected with and derived directly 
from our rational nature, for any other utility may be 
the utility of a robber, but cannot be that of a citizen—the 
interest of the domestic enemy and not that of a member 
of the commonwealth.” (Tracts on the Popery Laws.) “ Partiality 
and law are contradictory terms. Neither the merits nor the 
ill-deserts, neither the wealth and importance, nor the indigence 
and obscurity of one part or of the other can make any alteration 
in this fundamental truth. On any other scheme I defy any man 
living to settle a correct standard which may discriminate between 
equitable rule and the most direct tyranny.” (Ditto.) 

The one thing to which the human heart will not consent, but 
may have to submit,—for as Swift says, though “in reason all 
government without the consent of the governed is the very 
definition of slavery ; yet, in fact, eleven men well armed will certainly 
subdue a single man in his shirt,”—is arbitrary power, laws that have 
no discoverable bearing on the happiness, the welfare of those on 
whom they are imposed. I once crossed the Atlantic with, among 
other fugitives from Germany, an oldish lady. I asked her whether 
it was on account of some Jewish blood that she was leaving. “No,” 
she said, “ but to be a persona grata with the last Government was 
enough to justify one’s dismissal, and there is no appeal.” The last 
were the significant words. There 1s always some hope for justice 
in the long run, while there is liberty to appeal against even the 
agents of the Government. The fight for justice may be prolonged 
and difficult, as the history of Britain and the United States shows, 
but it is continuous. It is not in democracy that people are reduced 
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to a base equality. “ Political liberty,” says De Tocqueville, “ which 
possesses the admirable power of placing the citizens of a State in 
needful intercourse and mutual dependence, does not on that account 
make them alike ; it is the government of one man which in the end 
has the effect of rendering all men alike, 2n¢_all mutually indifferent 
to their common fate.” The danger of all hierarchies is that they 
become stereotyped. The justification of any existing hierarchy 
is in direct proportion to the degree in which it protects and 
preserves the essential equalities and keeps la carriére ouverte aux 
talents. The motto for the gentleman in a democratic State is 


Amold’s, “Shun greed and cultivate equality.” 


“A CHRISTMAS CAROL” 


By.W. M. PARKER 

WEEK before Christmas, 1843, a book, conceived in its author’s 
A mind less than three months before, was published, to remain 
iamous throughout the century since. It was in the first week of 
October, 1843, that Dickens, while on a flying visit to Manchester to 
speak at the opening of that city’s Athenaeum, experienced an 
inspiration that proved momentous. As he hurried to keep an 
engagement, his imagination suddenly conceived the idea for a new 
kind of Christmas story, and there and then the vision of his famous 
Christmas Carol took shape. On his return to 1 Devonshire Ter- 
race, London, he set to work upon it with feverish haste during the 
intervals of composing two numbers of Martin Chizzlewit. The 
little book was finished by the second week of November and 
published by Chapman and Hall, at 5s., a week before Christmas. 

The Christmas theme was no new thing in English literature, and 
in the earlier years of the century it had been treated in slight, more 
or less idyllic, fashion by Washington Irving, Leigh Hunt and Mary 
Mitford. Already Dickens himself had twice essayed it, once tenta- 
tively and then with assurance. What has been called the “Carol” 
philosophy was anticipated by the broad Christian view expressed 
in the final sentence of “A Christmas Dinner” in Sketches by 
* Boz’ (1836), where the “ strain of rational good-will and cheerful- 
ness” is thought to do “ more to awaken the sympathies of every 
member of the party in behalt of his neighbour, and to perpetuate 
their good feeling during the ensuing year, than half the homilies 
that have ever been written by half the Divines that have ever lived.” 
That goodwill and cheer were solidly personified in Pickwick and 
Wardle in the masterly Christmas chapters at Dingley Dell in Pick- 
wick (1837). But it was in the Christmas Carol that he gave the 
season a new and universal significance, so that henceforth the 
essential Dickens, first shown here so unmistakably as an all- 
embracing lover of humanity, became indissolubly identified with 
the Christmas spirit. 

Of course, it was easy enough for Dickens’s humorous genius to 
present the bright element by means of the Cratchits’ party and 
Mr. Fezziwig’s ball, the latter, it is true, less successful than old 
Wardle’s ball, of which it is a kind of abridged version, but it was 
another and a more adventurous business to make convincing the 
didactic purpose of his fable—to wit, the conversion of Scrooge from 
a curmudgeon to a generous being by the supernatural aid of the 
Three Spirits and the visions they unfold. Such was a hit-or-miss 
undertaking, but Dickens brought it cff with flying colours. The 
Spirits and their visions have a perennial application. As for Scrooge 
before he reforms, he symbolises the miserly selfishness of the middle 
class with as merciless exposure as Meredith’s Sir Willoughby 
Patterne, in a different way, represents a certain egotism of the upper 
class. Scrooge not only reflects material meanness, but also that 
spiritual niggardliness which all of us are potentially capable of 
possessing. As Forster observed, the message “told the selfish man 
to rid himself of selfishness, the just man to make himself generous, 
and the good-natured man to enlarge the sphere of his good-nature.” 

Doubtless it was the moral lesson as much as the Christmas 
atmosphere that aroused the unbounded enthusiasm when the book 
appeared. The first edition’s 6,000 copies were sold on publication- 
day. People in the London streets would ask each other: “ Have 
you read it?” The Press joined the chorus of praise. Perhaps 
the earliest review was that of The Athenaeum, December 231d, 
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1843, wherein Dickens’s friend, H. F. Chorley, described the book 
as “wrought up with a thousand minute and tender touches of the 
true ‘ Boz’ workmanship. . . . Smellfungus [Smollett] himself would 
be puzzled how to cut up this jovial, genial piece of Christmas fare 
otherwise than lovingly.” Hood’s Magazine, January, 1844, 
remarked: “It was a blessed inspiration that put such a book into 
the head of Charles Dickens ; a happy inspiration of the heart that 
warms every page.” And when Thackeray set himself to the well- 
known review in Fraser’s Magazine, February, 1844, no touch of 
jealousy marred the generous tribute. “ Who can listen to objections 
regarding such a book as this? It seems to me a national] benefit, 
and to every man or woman who reads it a personal kindness. . . . 
What a feeling is this for a writer to be able to inspire, and what a 
reward to reap! ” 

There was every inducement for Dickens to luxuriate in this 
success. Had not Jeffrey written to him: “You should be 
happy yourself, for you may be sure you have done more good by 
this little publication than can be traced to all the pulpits 
and confessionals in Christendom since Christmas, 1842”? But any 
such prospect of happiness vanished before two misfortunes which 
all too soon confronted him. On January 6th, 1844, a piratical 
version of the Carol—‘a wretched, meagre, miserable. thing,” as 
Dickens confided to his friend and solicitor, Thomas Mitton— 
appeared in Parley’s Illuminated Library, published by Messrs. R. E, 
Lee and J. Haddock, Craven Yard, Drury Lane, against whom an 
injunction was granted. When the case was heard on the 18th they 
took action to have the injunction dissolved, but they did not succeed, 
and Dickens reported excitedly to Forster that “the Pirates are 
beaten flat. They are bruised, bloody, battered, smashed, squelched 
and utterly undone.” The chancery suit, however, was not dropped 
until May, when, as Dickens wrote to Talfourd, “the four book- 
sellers have come in and compounded. So that I lose nothing by 
them. By Lee and Haddock (the vagabonds) I do lose, of course, 
all my expenses, costs and charges,” which amounted to £700. 

Undoubtedly a considerable measure of A Christmas Carol's 
phenomenal popularity was due to its attractive production, over 
which Dickens spared neither expense nor trouble. He gave special 
attention to the embellishments, such as the red and blue title-page, 
and he secured John Leech, whose first Punch drawing had appeared 
in August, 1841, to supply four coloured plates and four wocdcuis, 
engraved by W. J. Linton (later the husband of Eliza Lynn Linton, 
the novelist, from whom Dickens purchased Gadshill in 1856). 
During this costly preparation Dickens assumed a dictatorial and 
unreasonable attitude. Although he had not so far any technical 
knowledge of production cost, he nevertheless insisted on too low a 
published price to provide for a sufficient offset to the outlay. This 
unwise procedure resulted in fatal consequences. 

Indeed, it was a rude awakening from his dreams of enrichment 

when he received the Carol accounts on February 9th, 1844. Instead 
of the £1,000 clear which he anticipated, the sales of the first 6,cco 
copies showed a profit of only £230. Next day he wrote to Forster: 
“Such a night as I have passed! I really believed I should never 
get up again, until I had passed through the horrors of a fever. 
What a wonderful thing it is, that such a great success should 
occasion me such intolerable anxiety and disappointment! My 
year’s bills, unpaid, are so terrific, that all the energy and deter- 
mination I can possibly exert will be required to clear me.” And 
in two letters to Mitton he wrote: “I never was so knocked over 
in my life. I have slept as badly as Macbeth ever since. . . . 
I am, as you may suppose, not only on my beam-ends, but tilted 
over on the other side. Nothing so unexpected and utterly dis- 
appointing has ever befallen me.” : 

Presented to Mitton, the original MS. of the Carol was sold in 
1875 to F. Harvey, a London bookseller, and then to G. Churchill. 
In 1882 it was bought by Bennett, of Birmingham, who sold it to 
Sir S. M. Samuel, and from him it came into the possession of 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, in whose library it is now preserved. By 
1844 150,000 copies of the book had been disposed of, while rwenty- 
four editions were called for in its original format. Since its first 
publication the number of editions and reprints is beyond all reckon- 
ing. It has been translated into most foreign languages, and the first 
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Tauchnitz edition (in English) of Dickens’s works was that of the 
Carol, for which early corrected proofs were sent to Leipzig so that 
the Tauchnitz and the English editions might appear simultaneously. 
For long it has been a time-honcured custom to read it aloud on 
Christmas Eve or Christmas Day, for thus the universal message 
can be best appreciated, and for the same reason it was always the 
audiences’ favourite on Dickens’s reading tours. 

If, as the advent of a fifth war Christmas draws near, we turn 
once more to the Carol for its inspiring cheer, let us read in con- 
junction and take to heart Dickens’s wise words, so opportune for 
today, in “What Christmas Is, As We Grow Older” (Household 
Words, Christmas, 1851). “Nearer and closer to our hearts be the 
Christmas spirit, which is the spirit of active usefulness, persever- 
ance, cheerful discharge of duty, kindness, and forbearance! ” En- 
courage remembrance of “the time and all its comforting and 
peaceful reassurances . . . and of the broad beneficence and good- 
ness that too many men have tried to tear to narrow shreds.” 


AMERICAN TRENDS 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR New York. 
HE adoption of a resolution by the United States Senate, 
committing it and the nation to a policy of international 
responsibility after the war and favouring the organisation of an 
international authority, should allay some of the apprehensions of 
Britain and other nations about United States foreign policy. The 
resolution, together with the “‘ Fulbright Resolution ” in the Lower 
House, undoubtedly expresses the overwhelming sentiment of the 
people of the nation in favour of international organisation. Iso- 
lationism is not dead in the United States ; but it is, at least at present, 
very much on the decline. The five Senators who voted against 
the resolution are fairly symbolic of the present strength of isola- 
tionism. 

The success of the Moscow Conference contributed measurably 
to the cause of international responsibility. Up to the moment 
when the Moscow declaration was published the Senate was engaged 
in a heated debate about the resolution because a group of “ inter- 
nationalists” headed by Senators Ball, Burton, Hatch and Hill 
sought to secure amendments to the resolution brought in by the 
foreign relations committee, in order to give it a more positive 
content. The debate finally focussed on a single word. Should 
the resolution declare that we favoured “ international authority ” 
or “an international authority”? This hair-splitting, which may or 
may not have been meaningful, might have continued for many days, 
when the Moscow declaration, which the public had received with 
relief and acclaim, cut the Gordian knot in the Senate. Both sides 
agreed to incorporate a part of the Moscow declaration in the Senate 
resolution. This was something more than a compromise. It 
represented history overtaking Senatorial debate. Fortunately, in 
this case, the Senate chose to accept, rather than defy, the fait accompli 
of history. 

The whole proceeding will not, of course, allay the apprehensions 
of those Europeans who regard the constitutional division of authority 
in the foreign policy of the United States as a great hazard to con- 
sistency in that policy. It is perfectly true that the constitutional 
division of authority and the “ balance of powers ” at the very heart 
of the Government will make for increasing difficulties in America 
as the nation moves from the security of continental isolation into 
the tumultuous stream of world politics. The division of authority 
makes for jealousy between the executive and legislative branch of 
the Government. Since executive authority is not rooted in the 
soil of legislative authority, as it is in parliamentary government, 
the legislative branch of the government feels itself impelled to 
challenge executive authority whenever the latter seems to grow too 
powerful. In times of war and national crisis the Congress is in 
a perpetual state of jealousy because the exigencies of the situation 
demand strong executive authority. Indeed it is questionable 
whether the American constitutional system could function at all, 
in the modern complexities of increasing political control over 
economic process, without a strong President. A strong President 
is bound to arouse the jealousy of Congress; but a weak President 
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would probably bring the whole constitutional process into utter 
confusion. 

It might be added that the constitutional system, as it stands, 
requires not only a strong, but also a politically astute chief executive. 
This is why the Presidency of Franklin Roosevelt has been so sig- 
nificant. One wonders what would have happened had either a 
weak President or a strong one without political finesse been in the 
White House. Even Roosevelt has had his moments of complete 
embarrassment. Recently he had to part with an Under-Secretary 
of State, Mr. Sumner Welles, because the southern bloc of his own 
party, deeply devoted to Mr. Cordell Hull, would have no more 
of Mr. Welles. The fact that Welles understood the international 
problems confronting America better than anyone else in the State 
Department, and that he was moreover, a close personal friend of 
the President, was of no avail. Nothing the President could do 
was able to save Mr. Welles. These constitutional difficulties will 
not offer too great a hazard in foreign policy so long as there is an 
overwhelming sentiment in the nation for one policy or another. 
This is the case at the present moment. But if sentiment for a given 
policy is not well nigh unanimous, the division of authority in the 
Government allows minority sentiment to express itself out of all 
proportion to its real strength. 

It may be worth noting that despite the President’s difficulties 
with Congress in recent years, it is now quite apparent that the 
members of his own party who have opposed him in Congress will 
not oppose his renomination for a fourth term. Presidential elections 
are fought around the policy and personality of the presidential 
candidate, and the members of Congress who were jealous of executive 
prerogatives yesterday become anxious tomorrow to ride into office 
on the President’s coat-tails. Roosevelt is almost certain to be the 
fourth-term candidate. No one else is being seriously mentioned. 
The Democratic Party is deeply divided between the Southern 
conservatives and the masses of farmers and workers who contributed 
the votes which has brought electoral success. No one else liberal 
enough to hold those votes could be nominated; and no one else 
conservative enough to be nominated could be elected. Roosevelt’s 
renomination is almost a foregone conclusion, even though Labour 
has become tentative in its support in recent moments. For a while 
it seemed that the more Roosevelt turned to the right in his policy 
the more Labour would insist on supporting him. In recent months 
trade unions have ceased calling for a fourth term. The United 
Automobile Workers, and more recently the Congress of Industrial 
Organisation, have declared that they are not ready to commit them- 
selves in advance. They want to see whether inflation is really 
prevented by the Administration and whether an adequate tax-policy 
is really adopted. 

Despite these hesitancies it is doubtful whether Labour will be 
able to secure a better alternative. Any possible Republican candidate 
except Mr. Willkie will certainly force Labour on to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
side, whatever the ambiguities of his domestic or foreign policy from 
the Labour point of view. Even Mr. Willkie, who now seems to have 
excellent prospects of securing the Republican nomination, will only 
secure the support of a few A.F.L. unions and probably none at all 
from the C.I.O. unions. He may represent Labour’s foreign policy. 

But all of his efforts to refurbish a kind of middle-western Republican 
liberalism will not allay the fears of Labour that his domestic polic 
will prove inimical to its interests. 


WOMAN’S COURAGE 


MASK the despair. Swallow the strangling tears. 
Paint on the smile and smile until it cracks, 
Blow out the hopes by eager fancy lit. 
Hang up your heart until the war is done, 
But wrap it neatly round with cotton wool 
Lest it might shame you by its ravages. 
Remember the leaves rattling in autumn’s fury: 
Too long they clung to branches without sap. 
Disdain of empty comfort is a safer balm 
For senses scraped by fear, taut in the silent hour. 
Mask the despair. Swallow the strangling tears. 
Only the madman beats against the wall. 

PRUDENCE MONTAGU-POLLOCK. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N December 17th, 1942, exactly a year ago today, a curious scene 

was witnessed in the House of Commons. Mr. Silverman, 
by private notice, asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he had any statement to make regarding the plan of the 
German Government to deport all Jews to Eastern Europe, and 
there to put them to death. Mr. Eden replied that the Govern- 
ment had, in fact, received reliable reports as to the barbarous 
treatment to which Jews were being subjected in occupied Europe, 
and that, after consultation with the Governments of the United 
States of America and the U.S.S.R., it had been decided to issue a 
joint declaration on the subject. Mr. Eden then read, in a slow 
and emphatic voice, the joint Declaration of the United Nations. 
It may be useful to recall the words of that tremendous indictment. 
The German Government were accused by the Governments of 
twelve of the United Nations of seeking to “ carry into effect Hitler’s 
oft-repeated intention to exterminate the Jewish people in Europe.” 
“From all the occupied countries,” ran the Declaration, “ Jews are 
being transported, in conditions of appalling horror and brutality, 10 
Eastern Europe. . . . None of those taken away are ever heard of 
again. The able-bodied are slowly worked to death in labour 
camps. The infirm are left to die of exposure and starvation, or 
are deliberately massacred in mass executions. The number of 
victims of these bloody cruelties is reckoned in many hundreds of 
thousands of entirely innocent men, women and children. The 
Governments of the United Nations and the French National Com- 
mittee condemn in the strongest possible terms this bestial policy 
of cold-blooded extermination. . They re-affirm their solemn 
resolution that those responsible for these crimes shall not escape 
retribution.” Members were so impressed by this indictment that 
they behaved in a most unusual manner. At the suggestion of Mr. 
Cluse, and with the approval of the Speaker, they rose in their 
places and stood in silence for one minute as a mark of sympathy and 


protest. 
* * * * 


How far has this famous Declaration—the indictment it embodied, 
the threats which it announced, the dramatic approval with which it 
was supported by the House of Commons—either checked the 
German murder-plan or alleviated the lot of Jewish and other 
minorities in occupied Europe? The figures are not encouraging. 
The Polish Government estimate that in Poland alone some two- 
and-a-half million Jews have been exterminated, and that only a few 
hundred thousand remain. Only a few days ago the Netherlands 
Government in London issued an official statement which began 
with the words “ The Jewish drama in the Netherlands is nearing 
its end.” According to this statement, the Jews in Holland have 
been rounded up and sent to the concentration camps at Westerbork 
and Vught. From there they were packed into goods trains. “There 
were,” states the communiqué, “about sixty people of all ages in 
each wagon, from six-weeks’-old babies to old people of ninety.” 
Children under four were accompanied by their mothers ; children 
over that age could be accompanied either by their father or their 
mother, but not by both parents. This tragic freight was then 
trundled across Europe towards the murder camps in Poland. There 
must have been few indeed who reached their destination alive. Of 
the 800,000 Rumanian Jews, some 200,000 have escaped to Russia, 
and a further 200,000 are in Hungarian districts, where extermination 
has not been practised; of the 400,000 in Rumania proper, only 
275,000 are still living. Renewed persecutions have been started 
against the Jews in France and Italy. Under Mussolini’s Socialist 
Republic, some 10,000 Jews, who until now had remained un- 
molested, have been thrown into concentration camps. It may be 
said without exaggeration that the plight of the Jews is today 
sven worse than it was twelve months ago. “ 

* * 7 * 

Are we to deduce, therefore, that the Declaration of December 17th, 

1942, and the change in the tide of war, has produced no effect 


whatsoever? The Jewish victims themselves have been encouraged, 
in some instances, to put up a forlorn and hopeless resistance. The 
rising in the Warsaw ghetto in the spring was followed by an out- 
break in Eastern Poland itself, during the ccurse of which the 
murder camp at Treblinka was set on fire. In Warsaw itself the 
Jewish police refused to assist in arresting their fellow nationals, 
and were themselves machine-gunned by the Germans. A few, a 
very few, stronger Jews may have profited by these disorders to 
escape beyond the barbed wire. But all this can have occasioned 
but a temporary interruption of Hitler’s plan; and the long line 
of sealed wagons with their horrible freight still trundles eastwards 
along the Reichsbahn. It might be argued, none the less, that 
the warning issued by the United Nations may have had a deterrent 
effect upon those German authorities who were responsible this 
autumn for carrying out Hitler’s schem: of extermination upon 
the Danish Jews. It is true that most, if not <ll, of the Jews of 
Denmark have been able to slip across into Sweden, where they 
have been received and comforted with praiseworthy generosity. 
But the fact remains that within the last twelve months many 
hundred thousand Jewish men, women and children, have been 
murdered, tortured or sterilised with scientific efficiency. And, since 
the contemplation of such atrocities is too horrible to bear, there 
are many people in this country who either “don’t want to hear 
about them,” or else assert that the facts provided from official 
sources are “ propaganda,” and therefore untrue. 


* * a * 


I met recently a Swedish doctor who had many friends in 
Germany, and who had visited that country several umes during 
the course of the present war. When he was there in 1941 his pro- 
fessional colleagues had asked him, in the German way, how it 
came that the great German Kulturvolk had not managed to attach 
to itself the admiration and the gratitude of Europe. He had sug- 
gested to them that one reason for this lack of appreciation might 
be the German treatment of the Jews. “ But all that is nonsense,” 
they said to him, “ you have been listening to the B.B.C.” When 
he was there this summer the same people said to him: “It is true 
what you said to us two years ago. We know now. Some of our 
own people have come back from the East and told us of the dread- 
ful things that have been happening. What crimes have the Nazis 
committed in our name!” He pointed out to them that by their 
acquiescence they had proved themselves accessories to the fact. 
They were (if Lord Vansittart will permit me to say so) decent 
Germans, and as such appalled by their own sense of “ Mitschuld.” 
“The German people,” they said to him despairingly, “ wil] have 
to expiate these crimes.” 


* * * * 


And what, since the date of the resounding demonstration of 
December 17th last year, have the United Nations done? Mr. Eden 
on that date assured the House that, in spite-of the immense diffi- 
culties of the problem, the United Nations desired to “do every- 
thing they could to provide asylum for these people.” This is easier 
said than done. The immediate difficulty is not so much to secure 
asylum as to secure escape. The neutral countries have been 
generous to those refugees who have managed to cross the frontiers, 
and we ourselves, since 1933, have given asylum to many thousands. 
But Hitler likes to murder the Jews- within his power rather than 
to let them escape: his motto is that of Mephistopheles: “ mir 
geht es wie die Katze mit der Maus.” A large proportion of the 
refugees will, after the war, return to their countries of origin ; but 
many will remain who are not repatriable. I trust that this country, 
and especially the Trades Unions, will be generous and unselfish 
in absorbing these unhappy derelicts. And that in our ears will 
echo, when peace comes, the sound of freight-trains rumbling 
through the night. 
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THE THEATRE 


**On Life’s Sunny Side.”’ At the Arts Theatre.—— 
Heaven.”’ At the Prince’s. 
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** Halfway to 


HELGE Kroc, the Norwegian dramatist, author of On Life’s Sunny 
Side, is well known in his own country, but as tar as I know this is 
the first play of his to be produced in London. The programme 
does not give either the Norwegian title of the play nor the name 
of the English translator, both of them facts which we are entitled 
to expect on a programme. On Life’s Sunny Side is a sophisticated 
play with excellent character-drawing and a good deal of wit. In 
fact, it is a rather unexpected work to come from the land of Ibsen, 
having a sureness and lightness of touch that one associates with 
Paris rather than Oslo. If Krog’s other plays—and he has written 
quite a number—are on the same level of craftsmanship, then 
managers in search of something new should hasten to produce 
some of them, for On Life’s Sunny Side is decidedly superior to the 
average successful West End comedy. It is the story of a rich, some- 
what naive gentleman farmer who marries a lively, attractive, penni- 
less young woman, an unsuccessful art-student with a Bohemian past. 
They live on his country estate, but he is haunted by the fear that 
she will become bored both with him and their quiet, isolated life. 
In spite of the fact that she already has an admirer, an idle young 
man who lives at a hotel in the neighbourhood, but spends must 
of the time in their house flirting with the wife, obsessed with the 
idea of testing the strength of her feelings for him, he invites as a 
surprise another, an author and former friend of his wife’s, to come 
and stay with them. The author falls in love with his host’s sister, 
whom he had once met abroad ; but while pursuing her, the wife, 
irritated by her husband’s conduct in thrusting on her this new 
“temptation,” gives in to the persistent idler, and this surrender 
is witnessed by the husband, who however mistakes the man to be 
the author. This leads to an amusing set of misunderstandings which 
are eventually all cleared up. The strength of the play lies in the 
clear-sighted, though sophisticated, self-analysis of the people, in 
their witty conversations about love, and the clear-cut, cleverly 
drawn, unconventional characterisation. The mistaken identity of 
the successful lover is a weakness of construction all the more striking 
for its plain necessity. The play is very well cast and produced 
by Catherine Lacey, and it would be difficult to find a more con- 
vincing performance than David Bird’s as the husband or that of 
May. Morris as the wife. Helen Cherry was perfect as the cold 
sister with a heart of stone, which was melted when she was at 
last slapped by her furious lover ; she cleverly combined a freezing 
manner with attractiveness and a suggestion of underlying warmth. 
Harry Segall’s Halfway to Heaven was first seen in London as a 
film which made a certain impression as being novel and unusual. 
Nothing could show better the difference that the lack of tradition 
makes than the fact that as a play in the theatre it appears at once 
as a straightforward farce in the genre of A Message from Mars. 
All the pretentiousness of symbolism and spiritualism drops away as 
merely bogus, and what is left is a mild entertainment in which 
Bobby Howes is occasionally very funny and always competent, while 
the superb acting of Sydney Howard almost raises the farce to the 
level of comedy. JaMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“ North Star.’’ At the London Pavilion and the Regal.——*‘ Claudia.”’ 


At the Odeon. 


AMERICAN film-trade papers currently devote much space to the 
question of whether the public is tired of films about the war. The 
truth of the matter is, of course, that the public is tired not of war- 
films but of bad films. The lurid melodrama and the sugary 
romance are not redeemed by the wartime backcloth against which 
they are normally presented. North Star would seem to suggest 
that this. lesson has not yet been fully grasped in sunny California. 
This film is the first attempt by an American producer to tell a story 
of the Russian war and as such represents a major dramatic oppor- 
tunity. Perhaps believing that any prejudice which may exist against 
war-films can best be overcome by deleting from them the 
atmosphere and feeling of war, the producers have expended vast 
sums of money in the wedding of a third-rate Hollywood “ musical ” 
with such gaudy melodramatics as will bring an embarrassed blush 
to the cheek of every admirer of Soviet military accomplishment. 
A Ukrainian village is in the midst of some agricultural celebration, 
the children are hiking to Kieff ; then comes the Nazi invasion, the 
village is occupied and the children return with ammunition in time 
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to enable the guerillas to avenge the Nazi atrocities. One can 
imagine that some such event may have occurred in Russia; from 
the excellent documentation of the Russian war by Soviet camera- 
men one can even imagine how it might have happened. Yet the 
whole mood, atm>sphere and ideology of North Star belongs so com- 
pletely to Hollywood, and it so steadfastly refuses to profit by true 
facts already recorded on film, that the total effect is ludicrous. The 
film seeks tediously and ponderously to wring crocodiles’ tears from 
our eyes, leaving no depth of stereotyped theatrical suffering un- 
plumbed whilst. making no contact whatsoever with the true 
emotional content of the situation, or with flesh and blood. 

The failure of this film would be a matter of less consequence if 
it had not been heralded as Mr. Sam Goldwyn’s most expensive 
(and therefore presumably most ambitious) production, and if it 
had not been directed by Lewis Milestone, who is, in my opinion, 
one of the three foremost directors now working in American studios. 

Claudia claims to be no more than a faithful screen version of the 
successful stage play, and as such I found it satisfying entertainment. 
The neat story is of a young wife freeing herself in circumstances of 
passing tragedy from the bonds of affection which tie her to her 
mother and threaten to ruin her marriage. The interest lies in the 
subtle play and development of unextravagant emotion calculated 
to stir gently the feelings of the audience and the production depends 
entirely for its success upon good acting. The performances of 
Robert Young and Dorothy McGuire are impeccable, Robert Young 
demonstrating again the power which he first revealed in H. M. 
Pulham, Esq., to touch our emotions with the unspectacular qualities 
of an “ ‘ordinary ” man. EpGar ANSTEY. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Prive of place among the new recordings must unquestionably be 
given to Mozart’s Symphony Op. 34 in C Major, played by the 
Boston Symphony Odchestra under Serge Koussevitzky (H.M.V. 
DBS8961-3). The function of criticism in the Press is to give expert 
guidance, but I am afraid it is often disregarded in favour of 
indiscriminate praise or noa-coinmital description. It is very rare, 
for example, to read any objective criticism of musicians who have 
become—often by mere publicity—famous names. I take this oppor- 
tunity, therefore, of offering a few personal observations on one cr 
two of the conductors of the great American orchestras. Toscanini 
is one of the few contemporary instances of a musician who not 
only deserves his world-wide fame, but who is even superior to it ; 
but it can be truthfully said that not more than twenty-five per cent. 
of his auditors can discern how and in what degree he is in a 
different class to Stokowski. Koussevitzky, in spite of occasional 
lapses into theatricality, is another fine conductor, and this perform- 
ance of Mozart’s Symphony is a good example of his merits. 
I should like to praise wholeheartedly and without reservation 
Joan Hammond’s recording of the entrancing Tatiana’s Letter Scene 
from Tchaikovsky’s opera, Eugene Onegin, with Constant Lam- 
bert and the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, and indeed it is 
meritorious enough to recommend to my readers (Col. DX1134-5). 
But this scena loses even more than most operatic arias do when 
sung in a concert hall or recorded, because of the pauses so skilfully 
and dramatically contrived by the composer to suit the action on 
the stage which hold up the flow of the composition when divorced 
from the theatre. So here the performance seems to drag. 
Another operatic recording is Mr. Webster Booth singing in English 
Il mio tesoro and Dalla sua pace fromr Don Giovanni, with Dr. 
Malcolm Sargent and the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra (H.M.V. 
C3372). Such recordings are not for music-lovers pur sang. Firstly, 
Don Giovanni should not be sung in English at all. To do this is 
merely to make a compromise for the sake of those who are so un- 
musical that they think they can understand music by knowing all 
the words which the composer has used as a scaffolding. In music 
it is the sounds that matter, not the verbal meaning, and the English 
sounds to Mozart’s music are all wrong. Secondly, the sound of 
Mr. Webster Booth’s voice has not the right euphoniousness. This 
is no criticism of his singing as such, it is just a physical idiosyncrasy. 
I strongly recommend the delightful Concerto for Oboe and Strings 
by Cimarosa, arranged by Benjamin and beautifully played by Leon 
Goossens, with Dr. Malcolm Sargent and the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Col. DX1137-8). Of the rest, Bizet’s Carnaval (Roma) 
Suite, played by Constant Lambert and the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Col. DX1136), is not up to Bizet’s highest standard, = 
Grieg’s Incidental Music to Sigurd forsalfar (H.M.V. C3373) i 
typical Grieg and will please his admirers. mw. Be. 
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GREECE AND THE MONARCHY 


Sik,—In your issue of December 3rd your spec’al correspondent, discuss ng 
Greece’s expectations, among other things advises the King of the Hellenes 
not to return to his country before the Greek people are consulted, as 
otherwise his immediate return would provoke “ dangerous internal agi- 
tation cu'minating in a civil war.” 

The history of modern Greece, however, proves that it is the absence 
of the King, rather than his presence, that produces civil confiict and 
internal agitation. From the establishment of the present Greek Dynasty 
in 1863 until the war of 1014, Greece experienced a long period of 
unparalleied internal ca'm which »ermitted the cou7try steadily to increase 
its national income and to proceed without serious upheavals from agricul- 
tural feudalism to its present advanced economic condition, emerging as 
an important commercial and industrial centre in the Balkans. By contrast. 
from the imposition of the Republic in 1923 by the Revolutionary Com- 
mittee to the restoration of the Monarchy in 1935, Greece experienced no 
less than eleven revolutions and coups d’Etat; elections were invariably 
held under police pressure, and the Army would set up governments or 
revolt against them when they d‘d not meet with its approval, as in 1924, 
iN 1925, in 1933 and in 1935, Indeed, it was this very-state of affairs 
that persuaded even the most ardent republicans like General Kondylis 
to recognise the necessity af the Monarchy and to help in its restoration. 

The fundamental nature of the revulsion of feeling produced by the 
restoration of the Monarchy, particularly in rezard to Army interference in 
politics, is illustrated by the fo'low-ng extract from a let.er written by none 
oher than Venize'os himse‘f, until then the bitterest opponent of the 
Monarchy. This letter, written by the great Cretan statesman a few 
weeks before his death, was addressed to his friend and well-known Greek 
politician, Mr. Rou‘os: 

“I need not tell you,” wrote Venizelos, “ how glad I am that the King 
has decided to put down at last the continuous intrusion of the military 
elements. .. . By this action the King has recovered h’s prest'ge intact— 
so imperative for the rehabilitation of the moral unity of the Greek people 
and the definite return of the country to a normal political existence. 
From the bottom of my heart I cry: Long live the King! ” 

The Greek people of course always have the right to change their 
minds for any reason whaiever, even the simple reason that they may 
be tired of seeing the same just man in authority, as was the case with 
Aristides. But King George has repeatedly declared that he is ready 
to submit to the will of his people, when this is expressed by free vote 
at the end of the war. To ask of the King that he should stay away from 
Greece when that takes place, while his opponents remain free to carry 
on their activities on the spot, would surely constitute most unfair 
treatment, difficult to understand in this country. In any case, such a 
course would be contrary to the most elementary principles of democracy, 
which accords the same opportunities to all parties. 

A plebiscite without the presence in Greece of all the representatives of 
the various points of view would obviously seek to anticipate the wishes 
of the Greek people, and its honesty would inevitably be open to dispute 
later on. The Greek people have shown considerable maturity during this 
war. For this reason it would be quite unjustified to anticipate events by 
adopting suggestions which, under the pretext of seeking to avert undis- 
closed dangers, actually tend to promote faits accomplis favourable to those 
who sponsor these suggestions. 

Patriotism end political wisdom both militate for complete unity in the 
struggle against a relentless enemy, and every other consideration should 
be subordinated. to this main pre-occupation of bringing together all the 
Hellenes, whose dissensions can benefit only the enemy. Primo vivere 
de‘nde philojophare ... To this end the King of the He'lenes has just made 
a notable contribution by his recent letter to the Greek Premier, leaving 
unprejudged the main issue and taking as the sole guide for his ultimate 
decision in the matter the welfare and interests of his people. It is to be 
hoped that, putting first things first, the Greek people will follow this 
A FRIEND OF GREECE. 
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THE CASE OF ALBANIA 
S1r,—I have only just seen the article in your issue of December 3rd 
on “ Greece’s Expectations,” by a Special Correspondent. As a follower 
of Balkan politics for many years, but more especially as a friend of 
the late Ismail Kemal Bey, the Albanian patriot. and the editor of his 
Memoirs, I am astounded at the claims and arguments of this corre- 
spondent—I should add dismayed if I thought his pleadings would 
carry any weight, and that the small countries would be treated like 
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this by the Allied nations who are supposed to be fighting for liberty 
and justice for each of them as well as themselves. 

To speak of the Albanians having no “ national consciousness” is to 
ignore all the facts connected with this unfortunate little country. Kemal 
Bey, who had been a statesman in the Ottoman service for some fifty 
years, unfurled the flag of Albanian independence at Valona in 1912, 
am d the acclamations of a populace who, your correspondent dec!ares 
are “not fitted for independence.” Since then, during the last war, 
and afterwards, their history has been one of continual struggle to main- 
tain that independence in face of injustice and the greed of o:her Powers. 

To state the reasons why Albania should have liberty and inde- 
pendence would take more space than you, Sir, would grant in a letter. 
These reasons are known at Whitehall and should be known in Fleet 
Street, if not to the general public. Fundamentally they are based on 
common human justice. To argue that because certain Albanian public 
men speak Greek, therefore Albania should belong in whole or in part 
to Greece, sounds to me like an argument from Alice in Wonde*land 
Kemal Bey spoke Greek and of course Turkish, but he never dreamt 
that because of that his country should remain under Ottoman dominion. 
I have met other Albanians, if not so prominent, who spoke one or the 
other of those tongues and even Italian, while Crispi, the Italian 
statesman, was actually an Albanian. The British Government has 
already declared that justice shall be meted out to Albania, and if that 
pledge is not kept it wiil be a bad day for Europe.—Yours very truly, 

92 Talbot Road, W.2 SOMMERVILLE STorY. 


THE CRISIS OF THE NATIONAL STATE 


Sir,—The basic difference between me and Dr. Friedmann (and the 
other reviewers) is the reason why he thinks my review is not about his 
book and I think it is. That other reviewers and many of the emincnt 
authorities quoted by Dr. Friedmann should agree with him and not with 
me is natural, for on the question of nationalism most of the intellectuals 
are on his side. Either they or I am wrong; naturally I think they are 
wrong. I did not discuss the details of Dr. Friedmann’s book because, 
interesting and valuable as many of his points are, their value is greatly 
lessened, in some cases totally destroyed, by what I consider his primary 
failure to see the world as it is. It is a world whose peaceful future 
depends «#1 an adequate diagnosis, without which we can have no adequate 
prognosis. Dr. Friedmann’s diagnosis is inadequate. It is not a matter 
of proof texts ; it is a matter of the handling of concrete problems. In 
practically every case, Dr. Friedmann sees signs of a decline in national 
power for mischief and a growth of international collaboration or the 
prospects of international collaboration. His bias leads him to what I 
think absurd optimism about the future of pan-Americanism, and to 
the misleading statement that “ the relations between Canada and U.S.A 
have been further intensified by the abolition of customs” (p. 145). Ii 
leads him to quoting serously and uncritically Mr. G. D. H. Coles 
dictum that “the problems of Poland and of the Balkans and of Hungary 
will be solved by their inclusion as Soviet Republics within a_ vastly 
enlarged State based on the U.S.S.R.” I could multiply citations from 
this book which seem to me mere day-dreaming. With regard to the 
particular points raised by Dr. Friedmann, I do not think that the 
abandonment of patriotism—or nationalism—by the middle classes has 
been nearly as general as he thinks and, as far as it has happened, it*has 
been more than compensated for by the increased Jacobin patriotism of 
the workers. There is no chanc~ of U.N.R.R.A. working unless allowance 
is made for the political facts of life. That allowance is made here, only 
in the most grudging and meagre form. I am all in favour of international 
organisations, Danube Valley Authorities and other economic clubs which 
it will pay rationally-governed nations, large and small, to join. But the 
chances of joining will depend on the skill with which the invitations are 
issued. People who share Dr. Friedmann’s views will find it hard to 
make the invitation really attractive. 

On the question of national solutions in the Soviet Union I keep my 
fingers crossed. Under “Russia” in Dr. Friedmann’s index the reader 
is referred to “Soviet Union” and “ Tsarist Russia.” Nevertheless, I 
believe that the Soviet Union is Russia. The majority of the inhabitants 
are Great Russians ; if Little Russians, White Russians, &c., are thrown 
in, an overwhelming majority are Russians. The patriotism to which 
Marshal Stalin so successfully appeals is Russian, Alexander Nevsky. 
Kutusov, Suvorov, Peter the Great are not Georgian heroes. But I can 
well understand that a Communist State, succeeding a tyrannical and 
incompetent imperial State like the Tsirdom (‘f skilfully hand’ed by a poli- 
uician who does not underestimate national feelings) may manage to tame 
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nationalism. But the recipe has yet to be tried with a highly self-conscious 
Westernised people whose national tradition is anti-Russian, e.g., with 
Poland or Finland. With the flop of Comrade Kuusinen in mind, I am 
not optimistic. 

There is one last point I should like to inflict on your readers. My 
view, if in general pessimistic, is optimistic in one important field. If 
nationalism is world-wide, not weakened, not in itself something to be 
looked at in horror, the German problem is not as insoluble as might 
otherwise be thought. If this war is mainly ideological, then the Germans 
must be fighting for an ideology, and what an ideology! For they have 
fought magnificently ; no Gestapo can explain the resistance of the trapped 
army at Stalingrad any more than an Ogpu can explain the defence of 
Stalingrad. But if the Germans (as I hold) are fighting for Germany, 
not for Hitler ; if humanly they prefer a German victory with Hitler to 
defeat without him, because they are patriotic though dangerous 
and ill-educated human beings, there is hope for them and us. Where 
Dr. Friedmann (p. 156) sees m-inly terror, I see mainly the result of an 
emotion that has been thought respectable for a very long time and is 
still thought respectable by most people, the duty of resisting while there 
is yet hope—and even after there is none. The Germans need curing, 
but they need curing of a disease which is a perversion of a virtue, a 
disease from which no durable nation-State is free, the identification of 
the pride, self-sufficiency, military virtue of the nation with the general 
and particular good. D. W. BROGAN. 


SELF-DETERMINATION FOR GERMANY ? 


Sir,—In your interesting article on “ Germany in Defeat” it is suggested 
that that unfortunate and misguided country should be allowed after 
the war to choose her “own form of Government.” This is disquieting 
and, I think, a false Liberalism. Citizens are not at liberty to select 
their own Municipal Law and I see no reason why, whether in the 
enactment of law nor in the mode whereby it is made, nor its government, 
external or domestic, a State should be allowed to depart from the 
principles of Natural Justice, not to say Christian Ethic, in the much 
abused name of Free Nationality. The abandonment of the conception 
of Universal Law expounded in the Middle Ages has led to the notion 
that what is right on one side of a river (by whomsoever has authority to 
declare it) may be criminal on the other, to pragmatic behaviour in 
diplomacy and to particularised civic morals ; our present tribulation is 
the result. 

The particular methods whereby legislatures and executives are chosen 
may be left to individual States so long as they do not offend against the 
rights of human personality, which include the opportunity freely to 
choose how citizens will be governed but give no rights under pretext 
of legitimate government to develop what in effect are conspiracies 
against other communities or their own nationals. I note with pleasure 
that, according to official statement, the Italians will not be allowed to 
choose that pagan policy based on Fraud, Fear and Force which they 
called Fascism. May we not hope that the “ Liberties * of Germany will 
similarly be curtailed—Yours sincerely, - HENRY SLESSER. 

Postbridge, Devon. 

[The sentence to which Sir Henry Slesser demurs follows directly 
Art. 3 of the Atlantic Charter: “They [the President of the United 
States and. the Prime Minister of Great Britain] respect the right of all 
peoples to choose the form of government under which they will 
live." —Epb., The Spectator.] 


NORWAY AND SWEDEN 


Sir,—Stockholm papers today contain a summary of Harold Nicolson’s 
marginal comment on Sweden. According to Dagens Nyheter the author 
seems to have been considerably impressed by a feeling of resentment 
in Sweden ; the Swedes seem disappointed because their humanitarian 
efforts are not sufficiently appreciated: England and America have given 
little publicity to their relief to Greece ; Norwegian refugees are not as 
grateful as they should be, and in consequence the Swedes are resigned 
when it comes to expecting any gratitude from the Danes. 

A statement of this as the general Swedish attitude cannot do much 
to forward those good and friendly relations between Swedes and 
Norwegians, for which many people in Sweden, of both nationalities, 
are actively working. For such good relations it is important that there 
should be no avoidable misconceptions. It is important that Norwegians 
should show their appreciation, but it is also important that Swedes 
should not expect greater gratitude than is their due. Most Norwegians 
are keenly aware of, and freely express, their gratitude to Sweden for 
what it gives them: asylum, rations, a generally sympathetic treatment 
by Swedish officials, and the personal kindness of the frontier population. 
And they are grateful for Swedish efforts to relieve suffering in Norway. 

But it is fair to state that apart from the all-important facts of asylum 
and rations, Norwegian refugees are not greatly in Sweden’s debt. Three 
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circumstances are worth noting: First, the Norwegians in Sweden are 
not a financial liability to their hosts. Expenses are met by the. Norwegian 
Government. It is of course an unusual thing for a country to be in a 
position to take the economic responsibility for its political refugees, but 
such is the case. Secondly, Norwegian Government payments for the 
refugee administration are an important source of foreign exchange for 
Sweden. And, thirdly, the majority of Norwegians do not receive relief, 
but they fill gaps in the Swedish labour market. By far the greatest 
number work in the Swedish forests, and there produce the wood fuel 
which the country needs badly because of the curtailment of imports. 
Thus the Norwegian refugees help to solve the fuel problem, which the 
country would otherwise find difficult on account of the great numbers 
called up for military service. , 

Not all Swedes are aware of these facts, and some believe that the 
refugees live on Swedish relief. An example of this attitude occurred 
when a prominent Swede was shown round one of the Norwegian camps. 
The visitor was keenly interested, and expressed his delight: “How 
wonderful that we are able to provide and run such an excellent institu- 
tion for those poor Norwegians!” On being told that the camp was 
provided and run by the Norwegian Government, the visitor lost interest 
in it. A noteworthy fact about this story is that by Norwegians it has 
not been taken as typical of the attitude of well-informed and _ inter- 
nationally-minded Swedes. It is felt that the relations between the tw6d 
peoples, brought into such close contact under these circumstances, should 
not be encumbered by unnecessary frictions, and that their attitude to 
each other should be on a basis of honesty and a frank and realistic 
understanding of the debts which they owe each other. The reports of 
Mr. Nicolson’s arvicle give a darker picture of these relations than many 
Norwegians imagined to be true.—Yours truly, NORWEGIAN. 

Stockholm November 11th, 1943. 


HEALTH AND SOIL FERTILITY 


to see Sir W. Beach Thomas’ reference to the 
The 


S1rR,—I was interested 
subject of soil fertility, and to E. B. Balfour’s fascinating book, 
Living Soil. 

Every citizen who is sincerely anxious for the rebuilding of a better 
Britain should give time, and thought, to the subject of the relationship 
between method of soil cultivation and the health of plants, animals and 
human beings. For this subject goes, literally, to the root of the matter. 

One of the most controversial recommendations of the Beveridge 
Report is that regarding a State Medical Service, and many of us feel 
that all such schemes—even if they achieve their object—are only shoring- 
up the creaking fabric of national health ; whereas the most urgent neces- 
sity of reconstruction is to get down to the foundations and determine that 
they shall be well and truly laid. On them the health of the next 
generation may be built. 

Too much attention, energy and money are being devoted to the 
patching-up of the sick and ailing, and far too little to ensuring the 
growth of healthy citizens who will need no such patching up. There 
is impressive, and accumulating, evidence to show that the foundation of 
such healthy growth is in the living soil. Research in this subject is 
well under way, and its literature deserves the study of every thoughtful 
citizen who is anxious for the better future of our nation and race.—Yours 
faithfully, D. H. Harvey-PIrer. 

The Rookery, Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


CHILDREN’S MAGISTRATES 


Sir,—Mr. Watson’s article should do service in reminding members of 
the new juvenile court panels of the importance of being earnest in 
learning their job. One may hazard the guess that the average age of 
the panels has gone down considerably in response to the Home Secre- 
tary’s appeals. One hopes that many of the new members will visit 
Mr. Watson’s court and others in London. But the real reform of the 
bench will come when the Lord Chancellor insists on some measure of 
training before appointment to the bench. The State wili have to pay 
for it. Training will not only help the “ right people,” it will eliminate 
the “wrong people” who crave to be a J.P. because it is regarded as 
an honour or a reward for past services. Even then, the Hereford case, 
if only we consider it dispassionately, shows that something more is 
needed. The hysterical outbursts against the magistrates and the unjust 
personal attacks upon them should not blind us to the weaknesses which 
the Goddard Enquiry revealed and which would probably be found in 
many other courts. 

First, there was the lack of confident, skilful guidance in law. The 
Clerk said in evidence that he might have told his assistant to enter a 
plea of “not guilty” to the charge of malicious damage because the 
amount of damage done was challenged. If he did, surely he was right, and 
the 18-year-old assistant who stood by this entry in the face of all 
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criticism, was surely right. The youth had learnt that admission of part 
of a charge only is a plea of “not guilty.” He showed caution on behalf 
of the accused entering “not guilty” unless the admission is full and 
clear. He showed confidence and consistency. We look to Lord 
Roche’s Committee. 


Secondly, Hereford showed the magistrates struggling to deal with 
problem cases without a remand home and apparently without a clinic. 
They seem to have made no use of the probation officer for consulta- 
tion—a striking contrast to those experienced courts to whom the 
probation officer is the first line of defence against delinquency and a 
valued counsellor. 

Thirdly, Hereford showed the police advising as to punishment, and 
admitting at the enquiry with no sign of shame that they were in the 
habit of doing so. The courts are wrongly called Police Courts. They 
should not give any cause for suspicion that they are police courts. 

Mr. Graham White recently asked if the Home Secretary would appoint 
advisory officers to travel round the courts and be available for consulta- 
tion with Justices and Clerks on general policy. The idea was rejected 
as appearing to encroach on magisterial independence, and it was sug- 
gested that circulars, conferences and well-trained probation officers 
would gradually educate the backward courts. But this is a slow and 
chancy method. There is a strong case for the travelling officers, and 
if they were appointecd by the Lord Chancellor (or even by some 
national edition of the Standing Joint Committee representing the 
benches themselves) there would be no hint of a threat to judicial 
independence. It is worth thinking about.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 


Cicety M. CRAVEN, 
Hon. Sec., The Howard League for Penal Reform. 


Parliament Mansions, Abbey Orchard Street, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


CYPRUS 


S1r,—The writer of the article “ Greece’s Expectations ” in The Spectator 
of December 3rd states that it would be just, on ethnological grounds, for 
Cyprus to “return to Greek sovereignty.” 

Cyprus cannot “return” to a political condition which she has never 
known. In the course of her chequered history she has been held by 
Assyria, Egypt (twice), Persia, Phoenicia, Macedonia, Rome, Byzantium, 
England (twice), the Knights Templars, the French Lusignans, Venice 
and Turkey, but never by Greece. 

This verbal inaccuracy, however, in no way weakens your corre- 
spondent’s argument. The Cypriotes have been predominantly Greek 
from the dawn of history, and except for the small Turkish minority a 
plebiscite today would be too per cent. in favour of union with Greece. 
We leased the island from the Turks, without any regard for the wishes 
of the inhabitants, for purely strategic reasons. Present-day opinion 
would not countenance similar transactions. If considerations of inter- 
national security require an air base in that part of the Mediterranean 
in the post-war world, the precedent of the American bases in the West 
Indies could be applied in the case of a Cyprus under Greek sovereignty.— 
Yours, &c., R. NICHOLSON. 


Tallboys, Abinger Hammer, Surrey. 


FOURSCORE YEARS 


Srr,—Your tribute to Dr. G. G. Coulton in a review of his Fourscore 
Years is as deserved as it is charming. Although it is true that his 
“learned and authoritative works are mainly books for scholars,” it is 
hardly true that he has not found a wider public. It is true of such a 
work as the voluminous, and, pace Sheridan, luminous Five Centuries 
of Religion. (Perhaps you will pardon the anachronism of the reference 
to Sheridan, who, incidentally, was referring to Gibbon.) 


I am sure (and I think his publishers would bear me out) that Dr. 
Coulton has a considerable following among intelligent but non- 
specialising readers. His superbly annotated anthologies, Social Life in 
Britain and Life in the Middle Ages must have been read by many 
thousands ; and the same applies to one of his latest works in the same 
field, Medieval Panorama, a work I will dare to call great, combining 
as it does rare scholarship and a magnificently vivid sense of history, 
the whole suffused with a sunlit wisdom and a passion for truth. It is 
worth noting that the book was published when he was eighty. He is 
truly a great scholar, a great humanist and a great Christian—I am 
yours, &c., Joun FREEMAN. 
167 Broadhurst Gardens, West Hampstead, N.W. 6. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


AT a certain scientific farm a number of urban folk are being employed, 
and those with a profounder knowledge of the country are urged both to 
plumb and illumine their ignorance. This is deep. A man, who was in 
the London August blitz, spoke of the annual full moon shining at that 
date. His friends maintained that there was more than one full moon in 
the year ; and the gardener was called in to settle the controversy. No 
one suggested the right number. Very few of the young people know 
in what direction the sun rises and sets, and a number think it passes 
exactly overhead. What is the raw material of hay proved an unanswerable 
question, though some, who had helped at a threshing, knew something 
about straw. The direction of the wind could never be imparted, because 
the pupils could not learn the points of the compass. It goes without 
saying that trees and birds were undistinguished. Most learners had 
not reached even the level of a Londoner of my acquaintance who 
divides birds into three classes: eagles, sparrows and domestic fowls. 


Farmers’ Brains Trust 


In a country town last week was held an agricultural Brains Trust 
meeting ; and—to my surprise—farmers assembled in great force and 
listened with obvious admiration to the answers. Some of the points 
raised were of no little scientific as well as practical interest and import- 
ance. For example: machines are now available which will sow an 
artificial manure with the seed. Is this a good idea? The answer was 
that if this is done in an autumn sowing the premature stimulus may in 
the sequel destroy the seedling; but that the quick get-away may be 
valuable in spring, especially late spring sowings. The Brains Trusts, which 
are becoming general, are quite certainly helping to dissipate the farmer’s 
suspicion of the man of science who is not a practical farmer. Incidentally 
some of the men of science themselves begin to feel that artificial manures 
have been too highly praised and to support Jorrock’s huntsman, the 
immortal Pigg, whose electioneering cry was “muck’s your man ”—only 
muck or its equivalent may now be supplied by the compost-pit or straw 
heap without the help of the animal. 


Books on Flowers and Birds 


A postscript should be added to an earlier note on the achievements of 
a Leicester philosophic society in the way of a bird census. Two humble 
booklets with brightly-coloured illustrations, one on flowers, one on 
birds, have been produced, and to my eye are better designed than any 
I have seen to interest and inform children. Clear, truthful, with just the 
right touch of ingenuousness, they would be a godsend in any elementary 
school. They should be re-printed, for, I believe, the supply, strictly 
limited by the paper control, is exhausted. 


Populous Dumps 


Dumps of London rubbish in country places are to be condemned. 
They are hideous and help to multiply rats and flies ; but it has to be 
confessed that, like sewage farms, they attract birds and distribute even 
rare flowers. The other day a precious Spanish flower was discovered 
on one, and some of the elders which always spring up in such places 
were adorned with Virginia creepers. Plover, gulls and bunches of 
linnets and finches are always to be found there, as well as a good 
sprinkling of pheasants, which delighted especially in the nightshade 
which is one of the common weeds in such places and in the tomatoes 
which are always sown by London rubbish. At the same time 
dumping should not be allowed, if only because it spoils agricultural 
land ; and the wisdom of forbidding the practice will be put up to the 
planners by the local County Advisory Committees, 


In the Garden 


The small unheated greenhouse, now ‘very widely spread even to 
cottage gardens, often seems rather colder than out-of-doors. It does 
not keep out the frost. However, it should not be disused for this reason. 
It keeps out the wet, which is the chief danger to such green plants as 
winter lettuces, and it enables plants to be tucked up under counterpanes 
of sacking or what not. Rhubarb, for example, may be more successfully 
forced than under pots out-of-doors. When to pul] up spring cabbages 
(which will grow again and again after cutting) is always a question. 
One is usually advised to do it early: but poultry do not agree. Today 
my hens will devour the cabbage almost as greedily as their balancer 
meal. The garden in war-time should supply “feed” and fodder, as 
well as food. Incidentally cattle are fond of Jerusalem artichokes and do 
well on them. W. Beacn THOMAS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, td. 
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Have you helped the Institution which 100 
years ago was responsible for 
education on the same level as that of boys? 
Only 14 days remain of our Centenary year. 


placing girls’ 


By sending a Christmas gift you will be 
acknowledging the work of 
pioneers of the G.B.I.; and at the same 
time give much-needed help to some 112 
elderly retired Governesses who have to wait 


those early 


through another winter for their annuities. 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


58, VICTORIA STREET, 





LONDON, S.W.1. 
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“I lost my Mummy and Daddy and my home and 
toys through a bomb, but I am happy now and safe. 





Please help with donations or in your Will. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Who have 800 poor boys and girls in their care. 
President: : 
ADMIRAL OF.THE FLEET THE EARL OF CORK 
AND ORRERY, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 
Chaitman and Treasurer: 


FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq., O.B.E. 
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WHEN 

THE 

SUN’S 

‘DOWN 

UNDER’ —-: sweltering hot now in New 


Guinea, but that won't keep you 
warm in Old England, nor well neither, for winter 
is dangerous to health: most of us will need help 
to keep fit through the dark months ahead. How 
lucky you are if you own a sunlamp like the 
©“ Homesun’ or can have sunray treatment at work— 
otherwise, Hanovia sunlamps are so essential for Service 
and medical needs that you can buy privately only on 
Medical Prescription and Government Licence. (If 
writing for particulars please enclose 1d. stamp.) 


HANOVIA LTD., SLOUGH 


THE SPECIALIST MAKERS OF SUNRAY LAMPS 
LONDON SHOWROOMS: 3, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.I 
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On Giving 


If we gave all of that we now possess 


Ci iiieeei 


Of things material— how much the less 

Than they, to their own country’s cause applied 
Gave up for us, and in the giving—died: 

Gave freely, gladly, counting not the cost, 
Strength, youth, and blood, till life itself was lost: 
All, all gave they, themselves of self bereft, 
Drinking the gall that sweetness might be left 


To us who yet in life’s full day remain; 


How shall we best console and heal the pain 
Of those bereaved who were their kith and kin? 
Shall we not search our very souls within, 


And with all thankfulness our hearts endued, 


Give—of our charity and gratitude! 
FW. 


: < CEU BENEVOLENTFUND & : 


Please send Donations to y 


J — RIVERDALE, Chairman, or BERTRAM T. RUMBLE, Hon. Sec., 4 
peals Committee, R.A.F. BENEVOLENT FUND, 1 SLOANE STREET, 
LBNDON, S.W.1. Cheques and P.O. payable to R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. - 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Jane Under Fire 
By Sheila Kaye-Smith and G. B. Stern. 





Talking of Jane Austen. 
(Cassell. 12s. 6d.) 
Tuts book, as the title indicates, is a book of gossip. Here is no 
asperity of scholarship nor intricacy of analysis to alarm the timid 
reader. With an enjoyment untroubled by the claims of secondary 
authorities, the enthusiastic authors discuss the meals and clothing 
of Miss Austen’s characters (soup is found to have festive associa- 
tions, and it is pointed out that white gowns were made possible 
by the introduction of Indian muslin), their education, the letters 
they wrote, received, or might have written, the wisdom or otherwise 
of their matrimonial decisions. Sometimes the authors agree: both 
prefer Captain Wentworth to the other heroes. Sometimes they dis- 
agree; Miss Stern thinks that Lady Catherine De Bourgh is a failure, 
while Miss Kaye-Smith thinks that she is not. The general 
effect, however, is composite, and though I am left with the im- 
pression that Miss Stern’s chapters are the more illuminating, I am 
aware that this is not unconnected with the violence of my reaction 
when Miss Kaye-Smith observes that the friendship of Emma and 
Mrs. Weston was “devoid equally of hectic absorption and veiled 

enmity.” 

On reflection, indeed, I am surprised by the extent of my hostility 
to this book. Much of it—Miss Stern on Colonel Brandon, for 
instance—is unexceptionable, all of it is lively, and I am sure 
many people will read it with pleasure. There is, after all, no 
real reason why Miss Stern should not refer (twice) to Elizabeth 
Bennet as “the world’s sweetheart,” nor why Miss Kaye-Smith 
should think her uncharacteristically employed in trimming a hat. 
(I am personally convinced that on the contrary she spent a great 
deal of time in this pursuit, and that like her creator, her principal 
hopes of happiness could depend on the proper application of Japan 
ink.) But is it too much to expect a small, a very small, regard 
for evidence? Why are we told that Fanny Price was Miss Austen’s 
favourite heroine? It may be so, but I can think of no grounds 
for believing it. Why should” we suppose that Miss Austen was 
unable to see “the lovely perfection of Anne” when we have her 
own testimony that she thought this heroine too good for her? And 
why should we rush into conjecture about the possible connexion 
between the disreputable associations of the name Richard with the 
unsatisfactory publisher Mr. Crosbie, when the briefest reference to 
Dr. Chapman’s index will show us that these associations existed 
seven years before Mr. Crosbie first came on the scene? Such 
aberrations are sadly shaking to the reader’s faith. 

Alas, this disregard of background is not confined to minor issues. 
Miss Stern, for instance, conducts a spirited defence of Miss Austen 
against the charge of mercenary snobbery. But it is not quite 
enough to point out that Fanny Price was of humble birth, and that 
General Tilney and Sir Walter Elliot are hardly objects of admira- 
tion ; I fear that Emma was considered as much to blame for raising 
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This Other Eden 


text and photographs by Val Doone 


Here in eighty superb photographs, linked by com- 
mentary and quotation, is conveyed the very essence 
of our island background, tradition and way of life. 


Crown 4to. 21s. net. 
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Harriet above her proper station (social as well as intellectual) .as 
for exaggerating the inferiorities of the Martins. Surely the answer, 
or part of it, is that when social distinctions are solidly established 
in a stable world they cause no more embarrassment to the clear- 
sighted than the recognition that it is as well to. have enough to 
live on? Here, however, we may agree with the conclusions ; but 
what are we to think when Miss Kaye-Smith suggests that the 
censoriousness of Mansfield Park is due to the influence of Revivalism 
in Bath? Evidence? The use of the word “conversion” and a 
reference to “some great society of Methodists” by Mary Craw- 
ford. What about Edmund? Ordination, it will be remembered, 
was to be the theme of the book, and presumably, therefore, the 
parsonical hero expresses the author’s views on the subject. What 
does he say? “... That situation which has the guardianship 
of religion and morals, and consequently of the manners which 
result from their influence .... The manners I speak of might 
rather be called conduct, perhaps, the result of good principles. ... 
I see no reason why a man should make a worse clergyman for 
knowing that he will have a competence in life.” These remarks do 
not suggest that evangelism and Methodism had “ recently impressed 
themselves upon the authox’s consciousness” with any conspicuous 
success; indeed, I do not know what better example of unenthusiastic 
Church of England common sense we could hope to find. 

Still, historical negligence does not necessarily mean bad criticism 
—if it were with criticism that Miss Kaye-Smith and Miss Stera 
were concerned. But, of course, it is not. Plunging headlong into 
the six novels in order (as they tell us) to escape less pleasant realities, 
they extract, and convey, a great deal of entertainment, but they lose 
focus ; they have no further means of seeing why Miss Austen wrote 
as she did, and not otherwise. It is not necessary to agree with a 
writer’s morality to admire his work ; many, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, find Miss Austen’s view of life extremely antipathetic. 
But it is a help to understand what this morality is; and to this 
subject I cannot discover that either author has given more than 
the most superficial consideration. Letrice Fow er. 


War-Time Essays 
Fables, Parables and Plots. By W. J. Turner. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. TuRNER’S gift is as far as can be from the practicable. It is 
venturesome and sportive, as all who read with understanding the 
three mocking, beautiful and fancy-haunted books about Henry Air- 
bubble will at once recall. But at the moment, in Fables, Parables 
and Plots, he is less sportive than venturesome, less venturesome 
than pessimistic ; for his mind has been shocked by contemplation 
of war-time propaganda, high finance and what one of his spokesmen 
describes as the modern “ desperate longing to achieve a standardised 
man and thus rest in peace.” 

As a consequence, the book contains several! obvious political 
parables, such as “ Propaganda,” “Black and White” and “The 
State,” which do injustice to Mr. Turner’s genius, “ Propaganda,” 
for example, misses the chance of showing how artful and multi- 
tudinous must be the approaches to millions upon many levels of 
intelligence and information, and implies merely that in essence 
propaganda is a sterile dishonesty. “Black and White” similarly 
denies all ingenuity to those who exploit the ignorance of their 
peoples. This is to accept the easiest, least subtle point of attack, 
and accordingly the political fables allow no play at all to the 
author’s (or the reader’s)*fancy. Equally pessimistic, but bold enough 
to be frightening, is “ Reconstruction,” which confronts us, on the 
theme of post-war housing, with the triumph of vested interests. 
This is very much better. It is not novel in point, but in the finesse 
of its demonstration it has diabolical quality. 

The luminously speculative pieces, “ The Archbishop,” “ Power” 
and “ Death Comes to the Doctor,” are better still. In all these three 
pieces Mr. Turner’s concern is with general ideas, not their mis- 
application ; with the nature of things, not the expedients of the 
ill-imagined base ; and in all of them his bold judgement, so stimu- 
lating and so courageous, carries him high into original thought. 
“The Archbishop,” where a mature cleric discusses current social 
tendencies with his son (who declares that belief in the longing 
of our generation for standardised man which I have quoted) is 
pessimistic enough ; but it has vision and humour. “ Power ” derives 
from Hobbes the point that “ Warre is a tract of time, where- 
in the will to contend by Bartell is sufficiently known. . . . All 
other time is peace.” And “Death Comes to the Doctor” is the 
expression of a complete philosophy of life. 
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No Outspan DENEYS REITZ 


In his new book Deneys Reitz, author of Commando and 
Trekking On, tells the story of his life since the last war. 
Politics vie with his big game experiences in interest, and reach 
a climax in the extraordinarily dramatic events which led up to 
South Africa’s entry into the war. Few men have led such a 
fulland varied life and this is a book which everyone will 
wholeheartedly enfoy. Illustrated, 15/- 


The World We Mean to Make 
and the Part of Education in Making It 
MAXWELL GARNETT 


A searching and widely, ranging study of education in the 
post-war world. 10/6 


Sting-Fish & Seafarer 
H. MUIR EVANS 


The author of this unusual and interesting book is a surgeon- 
naturalist who has made a life study of poisonous fish both here 
and in foreign waters. Important from a medical and biological 
point of view. Profusely illustrated, and with drawings and plates 
of the mechanism of the various poison organs 15/- 


Grig in Retirement 
H. B. CRESWELL 


The eagerly awaited and worthy successor to Grig, which is on 
its way to becoming a classic. 
With decorations by Anthony Gardiner, 9/6 








AGENDA 


A Quarterly Journal of Reconstruction 


The issue for November, Vol. II, No. 4, contains 
articles by J. L. Brierly, Margaret Fry, Vera Anstey, 
M. A. Abrams, and others. 


Single copies - - - 6s. 6d. 
Annual subscription - 2ils. 


Published for the London School of Economics by the 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


A NEW BOOK IN FRENCH 
For the Armchair and the Fireside 


**Le Millionaire Timide”’ 5/- net. 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 











By Post 5/4 net. 





The French translation of a characteristic Novel by this famous 
Author, full of quickly changing, humorous situations, and 
likeable people. A good book with which to forget the worries 
of the day. 

FOR THE CHILDREN.—There are many books on th® 
English Fighting Services—here is one dealing with the French- 
“FRANCE” 46net. By Post 4/9 net. 
by Stephan Hessel and Tony Mella. 

A New Album recounting the activities of the various branches 
of the Fighting French Forces. Illustrated with many designs 
in full colour and black and white in the artist’s own individual 


style. 
Zz i Ne Y YY he 4 Wife Yate 
THE CONTINENTAL PUBLISHERS € DISTRIBUTORS LTD. 
16, William IV St., Charing Cross, London. 


HACHETTE’S 
BOOKSHOP 


basa wide range of French 
and other foreign litera- 
ture, both new and second- 
hand. 


| Special Bindings in Leather, Linen, etc., [ 
evoiloble in wide variety for XMAS 
GIFTS. 
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A story of a lifelong passion for 


YY 


Christmas Ambassadors of Fi end ship— 
CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


THOMAS BARNES OF THE TIMES 


A working likeness-of a great journalist who steered The Times 
from a place of comparative obscurity to that of 
journal,” 


“the leading 


: By Derek Hudson 


With selections from Barnes's critical essays edited by Harold 
Child. 


FOURSCORE YEARS 


8 plates. 


LANDMARKS 


A picture of England and Wales 
seen through the eyes of 180 
poets ranging in date from 
Chaucer to the present day 


10/6 net 


An Autobiography 
by G. G. Coulton 


the hidden truth of common By G. Rostrevor Hamilton 
history. and John Arlott. 8/6 net 
11 plates. 21/- net Xmas Cards 
LYTTON STRACHEY 
CLOUDS By Max Beerbohm 
< . An appreciation of a fine artist 
AND W EATHER by an even finer artist.” 
PHENOMENA ROBERT LYND 
This popular and beautiful book 1/6 net 
has now been revised and many co TATI ID . SINE ED 
photographs have been added. WINTER SOLS PICE 
Cc P. Cav A Poem 
By €, J. P. Cave By Gerald Bullet 
5/- net 1/- net 


a Cambridge University Press 
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Growing Up 


ANGELA 
THIRKELL 


‘Joyous entertainment.’—Sunday Times 
‘Her sly fun is a great delight.’—Observer 
‘Most friendly and entertaining.’-— 
Daily Telegraph 
‘Graceful and good-humoured.’— 
Times Lit. Supp. 


‘She has a unique place in our history of 
comic literature.’—John o’ London’s 


‘Amusing, observant and satirical.’— 
Sphere 


Qs. net 
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grave, mischievous allegory, “ The Ship,” and 
the fanciful “Man Who Saved Pumpelsdrop,” where a lunatic 
handsomely revives local prosperity, our author invents very 
adroitly. There are beautiful passages in “ The Tree of Life.” And 
he is at his bo!dest in the brief dramatic poem, “ Spring Festival.” 
Nevertheless, one longs for the characteristic and enchanting dis- 
cursiveness of “Blow for Balloons,” where Mr. Turner was at 
liberty to remember his own youth, to interpolate a story of delicious 
beauty, or imaginatively to discuss the spirit of mankind, without 
ever exhausting a single vein or binding himself to a single con- 
ception of life. The discursive and the irresponsible are nowadays 
rare ; to indulge in them is a prerogative of the mind untrammelled 
by self-conscious and self-protective caution. So generous a mind 
may produce timeless masterpieces, and “ Blow for Balloons” is a 
timeless masterpiece. It must be said that Fables, Parables and 
Plots is plainly by the same author, sometimes tantalisingly free ; 
but the book’s remaining impression is of self-confidence dim nished. 
Its note is more monitory. The poetic gaiety which makes Mr. 
Turner’s best prose work outstanding in a pedestrian literature has 
been temporarily overwhelmed by the disillusions of the hour 
FRANK SWINNERTON. 


Guide to Children’s Books 
MAINLY FOR UNDER-TENS 


Henrietta. By Kathleen Hale. (Transatlantic Arts. 8s. 6d.) 

Maggie the Streamlined Taxi. By Hilary Stebbing. (Transatlantic 
Arts. §s.) 

Harlequinade. By Noel Streatfield. Lithographs by Clarke Hutton. 
Chatto. 6s.) 

William and Cherry. By Merula Salaman. (Cresset. 7s. 6d.) 

Anthony and Antimacassar. By Mary and Rowland Emett. (Faber. 6s.) 

Behind the Waterfall. By Elizabeth Kyle. (Davies. 8s. 6d.) 

Adam of the Road. By Elizabeth Janet Gray. (Black. 8s. 6d.) 

The Monster of Widgeon Weir. By M. E. Atkinson. (Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d.) 


Elsewhere, in the 


Timur’s Vow. Adapted by Nora Lloyd and Musia Renbourn. (Trans- 
atlantic Arts. 3s. 6d.) 

Dominic. By Diana Buttershaw. (Muller. 6s.) 

The Red Canoe. By Harriet Evatt. (Muller. 6s.) 

Folk-Tales from Scotland. Retold by Philippa Galloway. (Collins. 6s.) 

The Flying Village. By Clare Collas. (Davies. 7s. 6d.) 

Candlelight Tales. (Collins. 3s. 6d.) 

Watch the Pony Grow. By William Hall and Charlotte Steiner. 
(Collins. 3s. 6d.) 


Enid Blyton’s Merry Story Book. (Hodder and Stoughton. 4s. 6d.) 


Coliins’ Children’s Annual. (7s. 6d.) 

Amanda. By Wolo. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

Ducks and Drakes. By Vernon Stokes and Cynthia Harnett. (Collins 
7s. 6d.) 


“THERE is a fairyland. A fairyland for everybody. All you have 
to do is, try to do all that Mummy asks you to; try to do what 
your teacher says .’ These horrible sentences, transcribed 
from Collins’ Children’s Annual, may serve to point one general 
criticism of this batch of books—a sad lack of imagination. The 
supernatural is fatally confounded with morality and good citizen- 
ship. The children of The Flying Village use their magic power of 
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flight in order to give the village hall a roof and make a success 
of the Conservative Féte. The Slave of the Lamp deals in tomatoes 
and oranges, and babbles of green ration-books; Valor, the oil- 
stove that can walk, helps his country by going for scrap (these 
two travesties of magic come from Collins’ Annual). In fact, the 
only trace of a genuine fairyland in this batch—the world of 
imagination that wise children attain by blandly ignoring at least 
half what Mummy and Teacher say—is in Lady Galloway’s re- 
tellings of Folk Tales from Scotland. The mock-Celtic get-up 
and pictures cannot detract from the purity of magic in such stories 
as “ The Seal-Woman,” “ Little Fool” and “ Thomas the Rhymer.” 

Elsewhere we have Whimsy or Fancy—Whimsy (and _ senti- 
mentality) in the pranking pixies and frolicsome brownies of 
Enid Blyton’s Merry Story Book, in the Mr. North Wind and 
Little Loved One of Candlelight Tales ; Fancy, in Anthony and 
Anitmacassar, William and Cherry, Maggie the Streamlined Taxi and 
Henrietta. The Emetts are doggedly fanciful from end to end of 
their tale about an engine and a china pig; if you happen to like 
Rowland Emett’s type of distortion you will also like Mary Emett’s 
words. Merula Salaman, Hilary Stebbing and Kathleen Hale each 
start with one unusual assumption—respectively, a wonderful 
sympathy between a boy and a cow, a wonderful sympathy between 
a man and a taxi, a wonderful sympathy between a lady and a 
hen ; each elaborates a fanciful story on this basis. The Kensington 
Gardens background of William and Cherry, Maggie’s adventures 
by the docks in the blitz, may make these two specially suitable 
for London children, or children knowledgeable about London. 
Kathleen Hale’s book is the most ingenious and delightful of the 
three. With its agreeable conceits about Henulayneum, the Roman 
city discovered by the hen, and its visual jokes about the architecture 
of Barndoor Castle and The Nest, Henrietta will do very well in 
circles already captivated by the same author’s Orlando. Maggie, 
Henrietta and Harlequinade (a history of Harlequin very neatly 
fitted into a story of evacuee circus-children) come easily top of 
the list for looks ; they are all illustrated by lithographs which show 
a zest, gaiety and feeling for colour that make most of the rest 
look mechanical and crude or, like Wolo’s Amanda, frankly horrible. 

The non-supernatural books are on a more even level. Watch the 
Pony Grow is a three-minute joke of a picture-book, though one 
doubts if the joke is worth three-and-sixpence. The Red Canoe 
is a pleasant story of the Ojibway Danny Whiteduck and his friend 
Little Beaver, though one suspects at times that the heroes are not 
so much contemporary Red Indians as our helpful little friends from 
Collins’ Annual dressed up as Red Indians. No less helpful and 
public-spirited are the children of Ducks and Drakes, but there is 
more life in them ; when their father has carelessly lost his fortune 
(hence the titie) they encourage him to make a new start on a farm: 
The pictures (by both authors) are very satisfactory as illustrations, 
though they hardly give the positive pleasure of Kathleen Hale’s or 
Clarke Hutton’s. Chiidrer. who like ponies and dogs, or like 
reading about ponies and dogs, will enjoy Dominic—a boy who, 
for all his uncanny power over animals, also leads a satisfactory 
school-story and Pony Club existence. Timur’s Vow is a story 
adapted from a Soviet film, touching in its rather naive intensity, 
of a group of Pioneers who do useful work in the village near 
Moscow when the men have gone off to the Red Army. 

Finally, there are three novels—two of them very good—which, 
with the previously mentioned Harlequinade, would be suitable 
presents up to about twelve. People who have liked M. E. Atkinson’s 
other novels about the Lockett family—who are this time camping 
on an island in the Thames—will find The Monster of Widgeon 
Weir up to standard ; newcomers may be irritated by the frequent 
and self-conscious references to previous books in the series. The 
language and outlook of Adam of the Road, the story of a minstrel- 
boy of the time of Edward I, strikes a most happy mean between 
the “tushery ” kind of historical novel and the school that ascribes 
a twentieth-century vocabulary and outlook to the past, of whatever 
period. Adam’s search for his father across the South of England 
—with its fascinating pictures of the Abbey of St. Alban’s, a great 
nobleman’s London establishment, St. Giles’s Fair at Winchester— 
is clearly based on sound historical knowledge, and though the 
narrative springs from the conditions of thirteenth-century England, 
it is never twisted to display or ram home some particular piece 
of information ; the story always comes first. So it does in Behind 
the Waterfall, which, securely based on local kuowledge, describes 
the adventures of two English children and their village friends 
when they try to rescue a kidnapped boy from a gang of West 
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Who eares what 
he reads ? 


Do you care? The world will 
know tomorrow what CHINA is 







reading now. New millions of 


her people are learning to read. 
Help us to put 
the Word of God 
in their own tongue 
into their hands as 
their first book. 


THE BRITISH & 
FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY publishes and 
circulates millions of the 
Scriptures in the langua- 
ges and dialects of 


CHINA. 





THE BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 

















CHRISTMAS 


and the 
400 of them—middle-class people—are 


being cared for by the British Home and 
Hospital for Incurables, Streatham. Many 
of them are now in our Home at Streatham 
—300 others able to be with friends or 
relatives are provided with 


PENSIONS FOR LIFE. 


All are largely dependent on us for 
help and the necessities of life. War-time 
conditions have increased our costs, and we 


APPEAL FOR HELP. 


Please remember our 
400 Invalids this Christmas 


BRITISH HOME and HOSPITAL 
for INCURABLES, STREATHAM 


S.W. 16. 
Secretary's. Office: 73, Cheapside, E.C.2 
Telephone: City 2184 
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AT SEA 


“It is the only Tobacco 
which compares with that 
obtainable in England.” 





stock when we arrived at... It is 


“ At Sea. 


* Gentlemen, 

 Oil-tankers visit such out-of-the- 
way places, and it was this state of 
affairs which separated me from 
Barneys for about five months. 
However, I was able to lay in a good 


the only tobacco which, in my experi- 
ence of exported tobaccos, completely 
compares with that obtainable in 
England, both with regard to freshness 


”» 


and quality. 


TRIBUTE To 


. Barneys 


Barneys (Medium), Punchbowle (Full), Parsons Pleasure (Mild), 2/94 oa, 


JOHN SINCLAIR. 











Now 
more than 
ever 
the 
National 
Institute 
for the 
Blind 


needs 
your help 


Donations, subscriptions and en- 
quiries to Captain Sir Beachcroft 
Towse, V.C., Chairman, National 
Institute for the Blind, 224 Great 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 


Registered under the Blind Persons 
Act, 1920. 


























The Blind Girl, by Eric Gill, A.R.A. 
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Highland tinkers. By strict Ransome standards, there are one or 
two improbabilities, of geography, time and human nature, but 
Miss Kyle’s children are very good, and—unusual point—she 
differentiates subtly between her boys and her girls. Her children 
do a useful job, and the story ends with a reward. But their good- 
ness is hardly mentioned, and to them it is not virtue, but enjoy- 
ment, that starts them on this ploy ; adventure is the main thing 
always, and Miss Kyle is not working things round to a bright 
little moral. JANET ADAM SMITH. 


The Light of Lord Keynes 


a Economy. By Robert Boothby, M.P. (Secker and Warburg. 
S. 

Mr. Bootusy has made a contribution to the literature of economic 
reconstruction that is enlightened in outlook and lucid and moderate 
in exposition. In the first part of his little book he looks back on 
the dismal course of economic events during the inter-war period, 
and he finds the major cause of our troubles to lie in the con- 
tractionist and deflationary policy then pursued. From this followed 
not merely heavy unemployment, but also the breakdown of free 
enterprise as a result of the efforts of industrialists to escape, through 
restrictive agreements with one another, from the effects of chronic 
depression. Speaking of what he calls “ laissez-faire capitalism upon 
which the economic strength of the Western democracies: still 
rested,” he says: “From the moment the profit-motive took the 
form of restriction instead of expansion, the system was doomed.” 

The economic system in the future, he thinks, must be governed 
by the requirements of a full employment policy, which consist of 
measures needed to maintain a high and stable monetary demand. 
Interest rates must be kept down and the amount of investment 
maintained at a “high and steady level” by the purposeful inter- 
vention of the State; while the system of taxation must be adjusted 
with the object of smoothing out cyclical fluctuations. There must 
be a “capital” budget as well as a “current” budget, and Mr. 
Boothby indicates the various controls that will be needed to enable 
this policy to be carried out. The light of Lord Keynes’ teaching 
lies over this part of the book, as it does over so much of the 
forward-looking thought of our time. It is indeed on the successful 
translation of Keynesian theory into rules for administrators that 
the future of our economic system largely depends. 

Many of Mr. Boothby’s views on industrial policy are surpris- 
ingly similar to those expressed by Mr. Morrison in recent months, 
and in general his policy on the relations of the State and industry 
bears a close resemblance to that set out in the Nuffield Report 
on Employment Policy and the Organisation of Industry After 
the War. He sees grave dangers in the growth of private mono- 
polistic undertaking, especially when allied with trade unions, 
and he would subject all monopolies, including international cartels, 
to public control. This would leave to private enterprise the field 
in which free competition is still possible. The increase in the 
economic functions of the State which the pursuance of these 
policies will compel, brings with it the danger of bureaucracy. 
This, he thinks, must be countered, on the one hand, by a process 





Hollis & Carter 
WHO ARE “THE PEOPLE”! 


By COLM BROGAN 


JAMES BRIDIE 

“A great satirist ... serious, careful, ferocious ... 

I know of nobody now writing who can hold a candle 

to Mr. Brogan in the matter of urbane derision.”” 

EDWARD SHANKS 

“A writer of Shavian merit... . The current standard 

of English writing is low. Mr. Brogan has done a 

good deal to raise it . . . persuasive, challenging.’ 

CANDIDUS 

“J will not conceal that my intention is to advertise 

‘Who Are “The People’’?” as extensively as possible.’’ 
8s. 6d. 
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of “functional democratic decentralisation,” of which he gives some 
examples, and on the other hand by the strengthening of Parlia- 
mentary authority. Many who will agree about these objectives 
will ask for a more precise indication of means than is provided 
here; but perhaps this is too much to ask from a short book. Mr. 
Boothby’s section on foreign trade is scarcely so clear and well- 
argued as the others, and there seem to be some inconsistencies. 
It is surprising, for instance, that he should claim that, even in the 
expansionist economy which he advocates, we must keep out com- 
peting imports from countries with a low standard of life in order 
to protect our own standard. The final section, on food policy, 
will command attention in view of the author’s experience as 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food. 

On the whole, Mr. Boothby may be said to be of the company of 
those who believe that the survival of liberal democracy and of a 
degree of free enterprise depends largely on the successful prosecu- 
tion of a full employment policy and on the curbing, through a 
measure of State control, of irresponsible economic power. Few 
would deny his contention that before the State can properly dis- 
charge the new functions that are proposed, our political and 
administrative machinery will have to undergo a considerable over- 
haul. GEORGE AYNESWORTH. 


Fiction 
The Lautensack Brothers. By Lion Feuchtwanger. 


Caroline Oram. (Hamish Hamilton. 9s.) 
By Anne Meredith. 


Translated by 
(Faber and Faber. 


Curtain, Mr. Greatheart. 
gs. 6d.) 
Anger in the Sky. By Susan Ertz. (Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d.) 
By Compton Mackenzie. (Chatto 


Keep the Home Guard Turning. 
and Windus. 8s. 6d.) 

Tue German scene, during and after Hitler’s drive for power in the 
early ‘thirties, makes a fantastic background for Herr Feuchtwanger’s 
The Lautensack Brothers. Of the brothers themselves, Oscar the 
elder is much the most spectacular in his role of clairvoyant, while 
Hannsjérg, not less a rogue, has more humble ambitions, and in 
the end has the more successful progress. The development of 
Oscar is the author’s main preoccupation. When the book opens in 
the spring of 1931, Oscar is living in Munich, borrowing from his 
friends in order to pay the rent of his humble lodging. His brother, 
recently released from prison, where he has been held on an un- 
savoury murder charge, comes on a visit, and quickly outlines aa 
advantageous career for Oscar as a Nazi prophet. A meeting between 
him and a wealthy woman, a power in the Nazi camp, is brought 
about. Oscar, while nine-tenths charlatan, has certain inexplicable 
gifts which enable him to get odd glimpses into the future, makes 
a conquest. The woman becomes his mistress, and soon he is living 
in Berlin. He goes from triumph to triumph, until he meets and 
impresses Hitler. It is at this point his vanity leads him into danger. 
The characterisation of Oscar is cleverly done ; this makes both his 
rise and fall inevitable. The novel has its comic moments; but 
the book’s chief interest lies in the descriptions of the corrupt and 
superstitious elements in German society which make the path 
smooth for Hitler. The book has some rather clumsy passages and 
a certain number of wearisome repetitions, and not every reader will 
agree with Herr Feuchtwanger’s didactics on the supernatural. 

A progress of a very different kind is chronicled by Miss Anne 
Meredith in Curtain, Mr. Greatheart. Her hero is a Victorian 
clergyman, and when the novel opens in the ’sixties he is on the 
point of meeting the young woman destined to become his wife. 
The two young things fall in love at sight, but Fer father is a proud 
and powerful dean, with greater ambitions for his only child than 
a mere curate. In spite of all the obstacles placed in the way of 
their match, they eventually marry and have two children. Miss 
Meredith succeeds in the difficult task of presenting an essentially 
good person in a fashion which is neither dull or incredible. Her 
parson emerges as a human being, limited certainly, but a man of 
practical and enduring virtues. Her other characters are less clearly 
imagined and less attractive in consequence. As times her technique 
is too stiff and her sense of period faulty. After a long life, beset 
by many tribulations, the clergyman dies in 1911, but there is a 
postscript dealing with his wife and his great grandson, born during 
the first world war. This novel is more interesting than its senti- 
mental title suggests. 

Mrs. Susan Ertz, too, gives us a study of family life in Anger in 
the Sky, but here the scene is an English country house and the 
times are our own. Mrs. Ertz writes with sympathetic tact, and 
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[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the 

olution of this week’s crossword to be opened after Tuesday week, 
December 28th. Envelopes should be received not later than firs: post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the « ll be published in the followimg issue.) 
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ACROSS 8. Need to distinguish here. 
11. Crusoe childless. 


i. _ up more enraged. (4, 6.) 15. Conservative carwer’s choice? (5, 4.) 
6. Dig up the pow. : 17. Initially like English flak. 
9. Little Constance receives a compli- 18° Ojd Spanish motor catalogues. 
om. 20. One cat I camouflage. 
©. 37} gal. ; 21. Timely exhortation to consumers, but 
12. Sarah is back first. apparently unavailing. 
13. Bulb or insect. 23. She-cat (anag 
14. Querulous fish. ee 24. I'd make him a cocktail. 
16. Bitten her? Get the turpentine! 27. You'll find him in the advance 


19. Take no notice of a little old mouse. 

22. Sail for the Spanish satirist. 

25. Fishing-rod for the sheriff. 

26. Using horse-sense, one might think it 
a last. 

28. A bit of Maths. from Burns. 

29. Dramatic road signs 

30. On Hamm the R.A.F.’s favourite dish 

31. ““ Yon gray lines That fret the clouds 
are ——— of day.”” (Shakespeare.) 


DOWN 


1. The a'so-rans get dismissed. 

2. “ The sailor ——— of ropes and things 
In ships upon the seas.” (R. L. 
Stevenson. ) 

3. “And once I touched a broken girl 
And knew that — bled.” (J. E. 
Flecker , Tins 


. Collapse. S € 
vNiS|u P E sf éRE 


To find the goddess, consult a palmist 
DECEMBER 3lst 
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7. They collar the flowers. 


SOLUTION ON 





The winner of Crossword No. 247 is Mrs. G. Lioyp, 5 West- 


bourne Road, Birmingham, 15. 











SOLID. SAFE -SECURE 


a. All classes of Fire and 
“ “Accident Insurance 
also 
ADMINISTRATION & FIDELITY 
BONDS + TRUSTEESHIPS 
RECEIVERSHIPS, Etc. 


THE BRITISH LAW 








INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office : 3! & 32 King St., Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
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‘Who is 


# ather 


Christmas ?” 


Do you know the look of 


eager expectancy on the 





iat 


faces of the children as 
Christmas time approaches? They 
for gaiety, and count the days wll Father Christmas brings a 


gift. 


watch the preparations 


For many children, however, it is not a festive season. 
Habitually neglectful parents do not show kindness to the 
little ones at Christmastide. 
Think of this—and include the ill-treated little ones in 
your plans by sending a Christmas box to be used on their 
behalf. The N.S.P.C.C. 100,000 every 
Sin SPENCER J. PorRTAL, Hon. Treasurer, 
13, Victory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2 


PRESIDENT: H.R.H. Princess ELIzaBeETH. 


NSP. 


aids over year. 


DONATIONS 
EARNESTLY 
INVITED. 


LEGACIES 
ARE 
HELPFUL. 











NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 












PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 





A Cornish War Medallist 


THIS 
VITAL SERVICE 
MUST GO ON 


The work of the Life-boat Service 
must go on. Four times as many calls 
are being made on it now as in time 
of Peace. 

Your contribution 
today. 





is more than ever needed. Send it 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 


U insurance needs 





or a 


LIVERPOOL 


LONDON 


AND 


GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 





Head Office: | DALE ST., LIVERPOOL 2—LONDON (Chiet Office) | CORNHILL, E.C,3. 
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if her portrait of the chatelaine of Meddenhall is too noble, she is 
at least preferable to the Miniverish females who have dominated 
our domestc novels like a blight in recent seasons. Besides the 
Anstruthers, thirty evacuee children, their teachers and various other 
individuals are living in the great house. Mrs. Anstruther’s husband 
is serving in the Easg, her son is in the R.A.F., and her elder 
daughter is a nurse in London. At Christmas the party at Medden- 
hall is made larger by a number of visitors, one of whom is a 
young American isolationist. Twelve months later history has altered 
the entire trend of life for all the people concerned. While investi- 
gating conditions in a slum area the younger Anstruther girl is killed 
in a air-raid, and Viola effects an heroic rescue at a blitzed hospital. 
She is sent on a mission to the U.S.A., where she meets the young 
American again, now greatly changed. Mrs. Ertz makes an attempt 
to solve some of the many problems that confront the English- 
speaking peoples, but her gift of narrative is really the most satisfying 
quality of her book. 

Mr. Compton Mackenzie makes much from little in his gay trifle, 
Keep the Home Guard Turning, which shows what happened in 
the rival islands of Great Todday and Little Todday during the 
forming of the L.D.V. and its development into the ubiquitous 
Home Guard. A pompous English retired stockbroker, Paul Waggett, 
is given the task of orgaaising the force. He has a weakness for 
fizzy lemonade in his whisky, and makes an excellent target for the 
wit and wisdom of the sturdy independent islanders. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s islanders are as charming and refreshing as his delightful 
The theme is spun out by a feud between Waggett and 


islands. 
Major Donald MacDonald of Ben Nevis over a missing boot. Red 
tapery, too, plays no small part in keeping the pot boiling. The 


book has many hilarious moments, though it is a litthe over-long for 


its content. Joun Hampson. 


Shorter Notice 

The Spirit of English History. By A. L. Rowse. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
How can every event and factor in England’s evolution be rendered 
in 128 pages? Especially when a historian is no longer content to 
deal in reigns and campaigns only, but wishes to honour Hooker, 
Harvey, Hogarth, and Handel? Mr. Rowse has managed this feat 
because his scholarship is not merely organised but canalised. It 
springs into channels so natural in appearance that the art of their 
arrangement is concealed. He may pack seemingly half a century 
into a paragraph, but then we find that was only a political summary ; 
next comes a piece of the essential economic changes of the time, 
then an array of religious, literary, scientific, architectural interpreta- 
tion. The current flows, never clogged with controversy or brought 
up against great locks like “the end of an age.” With continuity, 
clearness and proportion are the virtues of what is in scope no more 
than an essay. As the centuries approach our own, each is treated 
with a little more complexity and a little more length than the one 
that went before. Always there is the suggestion of a reserve of 
learning, making us sure that Mr. Rowse could extemporaneously 
expand any given paragraph into a lecture or a chapter. The book 
is none the worse for raising an occasional challenge. It is fair to 


WYVERN 
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point out that half Shakespeare’s play-writing period fell in the reign 
of James ; certainly The Tempest did, but Mr. Rowse quotes from 
this as a commentary on Elizabethan England. Anne is said to have 
discarded Marlborough ; but Marlborough played the fool among 
domestic factions after 1709, when peace with France should have 
been made (as Mr. Rowse agrees); also Anne might have remem- 
bered his treasons, against her father in 1688 and her predecessors 
in 1694. There are two small slips: the Reformation Parliament 
endured till 1536, and Marlowe to the age of twenty-nine. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
SHAREHOLDERS in British Celanese have been well schooled in 
patience and for that reason may accept philosophically the absence 
of any ordinary dividend in the latest accounts. It requires a good 
deal of faith, however, to justify the current market valuation of 
the ros. ordinary shares around 27s. When every allowance has 
been made for the high gearing of the capital, the company’s post- 
war earnings possibilities and the scope for high div dends once 
E.P.T. has been reduced, it seems to me to be looking too far ahead 
to pay 27s. for the shares at this stage. It is only too plain from 
the accounts that with E.P.T. at 1oo per cent. this company is only 
able to cover its preference dividends with a modest margin in 
hand despite the improvement in trading profits to a new record 
level. How far earnings are now being supplemented by revenue 
from the company’s plastics interests is not disclosed, but my guess 
would be that this side of the business, like the synthetic rubber 
enterprise, is not likely to contribute very much for some considerable 
time. 
SHIP REPLACEMENT PROBLEMS 

At first sight, a figure of £7,790,177 under the head of Tonnage 
Replacement Reserve in the latest balance-sheet of the P. & O. 
Steam Navigation Company might suggest that adequate provision 
had been made to meet one of the obvious problems facing this 
undertaking after the war. In his statement, Mr. A. O. Lang, the 
deputy-chairman, calls attention to the other side of the picture 
represented by high and rising costs of replacement. His content:on 
is that the reserves built up, which have been reinforced to a sub- 
stantial extent by transfers from profit and loss account, are 
inadequate. In his view the compensation paid by the Government 
for lost ships should be increased. That the company has incurred 
considerable losses of tonnage may be judged from the further fall 
in the book value of the fleet in the latest accounts from £4,824,839 
to £3,009,168. 
BARCLAYS (D.C. & O.) PROGRESS 

There is no doubting the continued prosperity and immense liquid 
strength of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) from 
the latest accounts. Net profit for the year to September 30, struck 
after providing for taxation, was practically unchanged at £415,498, 
which has enabled the 6} per cent. dividend on the “A” and “B” 
shares to be comfortably maintained. Reserve receives a transfer 
of £200,000, in addition to which £300,000 has been allocated to 
reserve from contingency account, thus raising the total reserve to 
£3,600,000. There is also a further special allocation of £50,000 
for deferred repairs to premises. In this statement accompanying 
the accounts Sir William Goodenough emphasises that the present 
total of deposits at £247,773,599 establishes a new record, against 
which there has been a corresponding increase in assets, mainly in 
cash, bills and investments. As in this country, war conditions have 
resulted in a contraction in the demand for advances, 

JOHN LEWIS PAYMENTS 

In spite of rationing restrictions, many of the London stores still 
seem to be achieving a satisfactory level of earnings. Further 
recovery is certainly implied in the decision announced by John 
Lewis and Company to clear off the whole of the outstanding 
arrears on the 7 per cent. Preference stock, bringing matters up 
to January 31, 1944. The way is now opened for a resumption 
of dividends on the £900,000 of Ordinary stock which in pre-war 
years was receiving payments ranging between 8 per cent. and 
12 per cent. When such dividends are resumed the position of the 
John Lewis Partnership will undergo a radical change, the income 
of this undertaking being entirely dependent on the receipt of a 
dividend on its holding of John Lewis and Company Ordinary stock. 
As I have already pointed out, John Lewis Partnership has two 
classes of Preferred capital which are now in arrears for dividends 
since 1939. At 16s. od. the £1 5 per cent. First Preferred shares, 
carrying four years’ arrears of dividend, are attractive as a lock-up 
investment. 
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ELECTRIC & MUSICAL 
INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 
THE MARCONIPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 
THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
Held on 16th DECEMBER, 1943 





Accounts to 30th June, 1943, presented with the Statement 
of the Chairman, Mr. Alfred Clark. 


Profit of the Group for the period ended 30th 
June, 1943, after providing for the liability of 
the company and its subsidiaries for taxation, 
including that on the profits for the period 
covered by these accounts, and after providing 
for charges and contingencies arising from war 


conditions és .. £174,357 
Amount brought forward from last year . £247,504 
Total available ... . £421,861 
Out of which provision for a “net Preference 
Dividend paid and accrued to 30th June, 1943, 
and a Dividend of 6°, less tax, and a Bonus of 
2%, less tax, on the Ordinary Stock, authorised 
at the Annual General Meeting, requires ... £126,465 
+ Leaving to be carried forward ... ‘an .. £295,396 
General Reserve now stands at ... . £300,000 
Taxation Reserve covering estimated taxation 
on profits to 30th June, 1943, is . £976,283 


All recommendations of the directors including pro- 
vision for the payment of a dividend on the ordinary 
stock of 6% and a bonus of 2%, both less tax, were 
adopted by the stockholders. 











COMPANY MEETING 


GUY MOTORS, LIMITED 








Mr. SypneEy S. Guy (the chairman) presided at the twenty-eighth annual 
general meeting of Guy Motors, Limited, at Wolverhampton, on Decem- 
ber 14th, and said: 

Your company has been fully occupied during the year and the output 
has surpassed previous levels. In addition to military vehicles, we have 
been instructed to produce chassis for double-deck omnibuses to an 
austerity specification, and have already produced over 1,000. 

STocK INCREASED 

On the balance-sheet you will observe that the figure of stock-on-hand 
and work-in-progress is lower than it was last year. The amount shown, 
however, is after crediting Government payments for work-in-progress, 
which naturally vary considerably from time to time. The actual stock 
has increased. 

St1Lt STRONGER FINANCIAL POSITION 

The debtors, like the creditors, are higher, due to the increased business 
we are doing. It will be noted that, when consideration is given to 
the improvement in the bank balance, the net result of these three items 
is an improvement in the liquid position. 

COMBATING DEPRECIATION DANGER 

In the profit and loss account the item of depreciation and maintenance 
has increased by some £10,000, the increase being, of course, mainly in 
the latter item. This arises from the effects of further dilution of labour 
and of long hours in tHe factory, and does, we feel, confirm our view, 
repeatedly expressed for some years, that the allowance granted by the 
Inland Revenue for depreciation is totally inadequate. For this reason 
your directors again propose to reserve an extra £5,000 for obsolescence 
and deferred repairs, not covered by the taxation allowance. 

Directors’ fees are increased by the election of Mr. John Good to the 
Board. Your confirmation of his election will be asked at this meeting. 

PROFIT-SHARING BONUS RESERVE INCREASED 

The reserve required for profit-sharing bonus has increased somewhat 
owing to the fact that, under the terms of the scheme, additional staff, 
engaged in the 1941-42 year, now qualify for full bonus. 

The report and balance-sheet’ having been unanimously adopted, a vote 
of thanks to the chairman and directors brought the meeting to a close. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, 
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STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 





Ix accordance with the procedure adopted last year, I am sending to 
stockholders this brief statement which will take the place of the speech 
at the annual general meeting. 

It is with great sorrow that I have to record the loss which the Bank 
has suffered through the untimely death of Sir John Caulcutt, our late 
chairman. He was the first general manager of the bank, after which 
he became a director, deputy chairman, and, finally, in the year 1935, 
chairman. 

I am deeply sensible of the honour of having been elected by the board 
to succeed him. I shall endeavour to carry on the high traditions which 
have been associated with the chair and which he so worthily upheld. 

Mr. A. B. Gillett, who has been a director since the bank’s re-incor- 
poration in 1925, has been elected deputy chairman, and Mr. W. O. 
Stevenson a vice-chairman; both of them have rendered signal service 
to the bank. I am fortunate in the co-operation and support which I 
receive from them and from our other vice-chairman, Mr. R. Leisk, 
who, as you know, is also the chairman of our South African board. 

Since the close of our financial year, Mr. D. F. Rigby, one of our 
assistant general managers, has been appointed a general manager and 
Mr. H. P. Sheldon an assistant general manager. 

Mr. A. W. Patterson who for a number of years has been a local 
director of the bank in East Africa has retired on pension. His work in 
East Africa has been greatly appreciated and we wish him well in his 
retirement. 

The news of the death in July last of Sir Patrick Duncan the late 
Governor-General of the Union of South Africa was received with 
very deep regret. I should like to take this opportunity of paying tribute 
to his great public services which have been of such outstanding value to 
South ‘Africa. 

Our branch at Addis Ababa has been closed. It was opened in July, 
1941, to meet the special needs of the British military authorities, and 
the purposes for which it was intended have now been fulfilled. We have 
since opened branches in Libya, at Tripoli and Benghazi, and in Somalia, at 
Mogadishu. I feel sure that the stockholders will be glad to know that 
we have been able to perform these special services to help the occupying 
— and the members of the Forces in these distant parts of 

rica 

Turning to the balance-sheet, the tendency to expansion which has 
been seen in recent years has continued to an even more marked 
extent, and a record figure is again shown for current and deposit 
accounts, at £247,773,599. The corresponding increase in assets has 
been mainly in cash, bills and investments, while advances show a 
much reduced proportion, owing to the limited demand for banking 
accommodation under present conditions. The bulk of our investments 
consists of short-dated Government securities and the bills are mainly 
Treasury Bills The position generally reflects a very high degree of 
liquidity which should leave us well placed to play our part in the 
finance of overseas trade and in the development of the resources of the 
Empire when conditions demand a greater measure of banking facilities. 

The low percentage of advances, to which I have referred, is a feature 
common to most banks at the present time and indeed one of the most 
marked phenomena of the war period has been the increased liquidity 
of all kinds of commercial undertakings. The conditions which have 
brought about the general increase in liquidity have been a contributory 
factor in enabling us during the past few years to release quite a con- 
siderable proportion of the sums set aside previously as provision for 
doubtful debts. Until recently we have felt it wise to retain these re- 
coveries partiy as a protection against possible losses which we might 
suffer through enemy incursion into areas in the Middle East and 
Mediterranean where we are established. This is a danger which I think 
we may now reasonably regard as having passed. The situation in this 
respect has in fact so much improved during the pst year that we feel 
justified in releasing part of these funds. We have accordingly found it 
possible to augment our reserve’ fund from this source to the extent 
of £300,000. 

While the number of our staff serving in the Forces continues to grow, I 
am pleased to be able to tell you that several who were posted as 
missing have since been reported to be prisoners of war. The total 
number now notified as killed or missing is 77. I am confident that 
the stockholders would wish me on their behalf to offer our most sincere 
sympathy to their relatives. 

It is a special pleasure to me to have this opportunity to pay tribute 
to the work which has been achieved by the staff of the bank during 
another year of war. On behalf of the stockholders and of the board, I 
should like to convey to them our warm appreciation of their services. 

To those who are in the Forces and also to those who are serving w-th the 
bank overseas, we wish a speedy return as soon as _ circumstances 
permit after the war. Many of them have now been deprived for several 
years of the normal opportunities .to take leave at home and with their 





families. To them our thoughts are specially directed. 
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